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You  win  a few,  you  lose  a few.  Three  new 
Supreme  Court  rulings  have  redefined  police  powers  to  conduct 
a search.  The  revised  score  sheet  appears  on  Page  5. 
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Board  affirms  Hartford  detectives*  reassignment 


Sicaras  wins  one  for  management  rights 

In  a f>vn<w'l-A/4  r/->  U...»  .■  ...  ..  .. 


In  a decision  expected  to  bolster  Hart- 
ford Police  Chief  George  M.  Sicaras’ 
already  burnished  image  as  a tough  ad- 
ministrator and  advocate  of  manage- 
ment prerogatives,  the  Connecticut 
State  Board  of  Mediation  and  Arbitra- 
tion has  approved  the  chief  s transfer  of 
six  detectives  back  to  patrol  duties. 

The  ruling,  which  effectively  rejected  a 
challenge  from  the  local  police  union,  said 
the  transfers  were  reassignments  within 
the  chiefs  power  and  not  demotions  sub- 
ject to  a»  appeal  to  binding  arbitration, 
as  the  union  had  argued. 

Although  union  chief  Joseph  E.  Fax- 
xano  had  told  the  Hartford  Couront  that 
the  decision  would  make  negotiations  for 
a labor  contract  more  difficult,  a ten- 
tative agreement  between  the  city  and 
the  union  was  announced  at  2 A.M.  July 

Although  details  of  the  pact  were  not 
disclosed  pending  approval  by  the 
union’s  rank-and-file  and  the  city  council. 
Chief  Sicaras  did  say  the  agreement  in- 
volved some  union  givebacks  as  well  as  a 


reaffirmation  of  the  mediation  board’s 
decision  concerning  the  detectives’ 
reassignment. 

The  board,  in  effect,  agreed  with 
Sicaras'  contention  that  detectives 
served  at  the  discretion  of  the  chief  and 
were  not  part  of  the  civil  service  process, 
and  that  he  could  reassign  those  detec- 
tives at  will 

The  officers  reassigned.  Richard 
Pracarelli.  Richard  Reniewicz.  Richard 
Krezeminski.  John  Rucci.  Merle  Davis 
and  Alfred  Penimore.  were  in  the  depart- 
ment’s crimes-against-property  division, 
which  had  solved  2 percent  of  its 
burglary  cases  compared  to  a national 
average  of  approximately  15  percent. 

Sicaras.  who  has  been  chief  in  Hartford 
for  approximately  10  months,  gave  lack 
of  productivity  as  the  reason  for 
reassigning  the  detectives  to  uniform 
duties.  Historically  detectives  had  only 
been  removed  for  disciplinary  reasons, 
and  the  union  contested  Sicaras’  right  to 
remove  the  officers  based  on  productivi- 
ty standards. 


’’This  marked  the  first  time  in  which 
performance  and  productivity  were  the 
sole  factors  for  them  | the  detectives)  to  be 
reassigned  to  uniform  assignment.” 
Sicaras  said  in  an  interview  with  Law  En- 
forcement News. 

Asked  if  he  felt  the  union  was  attempt- 
ing to  dictate  management  prerogatives. 
Sicaras  said,  "There’s  no  question. 
That’s  been  a large  part  of  my  battle 
since  my  appointment  10  months  ago. 
reasserting  and  struggling  to  maintain 
management  rights.” 

Sicaras  said  he  understood  that  the  of- 
ficers felt  the  transfer  was  a demotion 
since  there  was  a loss  in  $33  a week  pay  as 
well  as  the  shield  and  statue,  but  he  refus- 
ed to  call  it  technically  a demotion. 

Union  president  Fazzano.  on  the  other 
hand,  said  there  was  no  question  that 
when  a patrolman  was  made  a detective 
he  was  being  promoted.  "The  job  of 
detective  has  all  the  details  of  a promo- 
tion. It  has  all  the  prestige,  the  higher 
pay.  the  increased  responsibility. . . The 
job  is  perceived  as  a promotion.”  he  told 


Debate  over  SFPD  internal  affairs  simmers 
as  chief  agrees  with  probers’  charge  of  laxity 


The  findings  of  a civilian  investigation 
into  the  San  Francisco  Police  Depart- 
ment has  found  their  internal  affairs 
bureau  "will  not  proceed  with  an  in- 
vestigation any  further  than  it  is  re- 
quired to  do.”  according  to  a copy  of  the 
report  leaked  to  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer. 

The  Examiner  obtained  a copy  of  the 
report  despite  the  wishes  of  the  Police 
Commission,  which  wanted  to  keep  the 
document  secret  for  two  weeks,  worried 
that  public  disclosure  might  jeopardize 
internal  investigations  listed  in  the 
report. 

The  report  was  one  of  two  called  for  by 
Mayor  Diane  Feinstein  after  Catherine 
Barron,  as  aide  in  the  Citizens  Assistance 
Center,  filed  a study  claiming  the  inter- 
nal affairs  unit  either  ignored  charges  of 
police  brutality  or  treated  them  lightly. 

Bob  Barry,  president  of  the  city's 
Police  Officer  Association,  told  Law  En- 
forcement News,  however  (LEhT  June 
22. 1981||that  the  internal  affairs  bureau 
does  a "very  credible  job,  ” claiming. 

It  s one  of  the  moal*thorougb  in- 
vestigating units  that  we  have  in  the 
department,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
complaints  we  receive  and  the  sensitivity 
of  them.” 

But  the  civilian  investigators  charged 
by  the  Police  Commission  with  handling 
the  check  of  internal  affairs  said  they 
found  "disturbing  elements”  in  the  way 
the  department  handles  complaints  of 
police  brutality. 


In  a written  statement  accompanying 
the  investigators  report.  Police  Chief 
Cornelius  Murphy  said  he  agreed  with 
the  probers’  conclusion,  stating  “I  con- 
cur with  the  findings  of  the  staff’s  in- 
vestigation of  the  allegations  made 
against  the  internal  affairs  bureau.” 

Murphy  said  he  would  ask  Mayor 
Feinslein  that  one  of  the  nine  cases  the 
civilian  investigators  reviewed  be 
reopened. 

Murphy  also  said  he  would  recommend 
that  a plainclothes  officer  be  assigned, 
on  a six-month  trial  basis,  to  serve  on  the 
Human  Rights  Commission;  that  a 
policy  statement  outlining  the  goals  of 
the  Internal  Affairs  Bureau  be  drafted, 
and  that  each  member  of  the  Citizens 
Assistance  Center  be  given  an  orienta- 
tion tour  of  the  internal  affairs  section  of 
the  police  department. 

The  civilian  investigators  were  not 
without  criticism  of  the  Citizens 
Assistance  Center’s  Ms.  Barron,  stating 
that  she  was  "either  gullible  or 
predisposed  to  find  fault  with  the 
bureau.” 

But  the  investigators  said  the  area  of 
police  activity  "which  has  troubled  us 
most”  is  the  apparent  bureau  policy  of 
handling  cases  of  police  misconduct  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  disregarding  prior 
oll^ations  filed  against  an  officer. 

"Unfortunately,  in  many  of  the  nine 
cases  we  reviewed.  . . doubts  existed  in 
our  minds,  particularly  because  of 
unanswered  questions  raised  in  the  in- 


vestigation, the  Examiner  quoted  the 
report  as  staling. 

According  to  investigations,  an 
officer  s prior  record  of  seven  complaints 
of  WTon^oing  against  him  for  excessive 
force  in  the  past  3*A  years  was  not  taken 
into  account  in  one  case  investigated;  in 
two  others,  the  same  officer  was  involved 
with  prior  charges  of  wrongdoing. 

The  report  was  by  no  means  totally 
critical  of  the  department  either,  praising 
the  internal  affairs  bureau  for'  its  con- 
cientiousness  and  professionalism,  but  it 
noted  the  ’’defensive  posture  of  the 
bureau  as  it  relates  to  complaints.” 

The  case  Chief  Murphy  agreed  needs 
reopening  dealt  with  an  officer  who 
allegedly  was  denied  a discount  for  his 
boss  in  a motorcycle  shop.  After  h»;ng 
denied  the  discount,  according  to  the 
complaint,  motorcycles  pariced  outside 
the  shop  were  ticketed. 

In  agreeing  that  the  case  should  be 
reopened,  the  investigators  wrote.  accM-- 
ding  to  the  Examiner,  that  "the  in- 
vestigation raises  more  questions  it 
answers.”  and  they  went  on  to  say  that 
the  initial  investigation  focused  only  on 
the  officer  who  allegedly  asked  for  the 
discount  and  not  the  parking  controller 
who  b^n  the  ticket  blitz. 

Investigators  also  found  that  doubts 
existed  in  the  internal  affairs  decision 
that  a black  man’s  char^  of  excessive 
force  for  an  alleged  beating  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  two  police  officers  was  “un- 
founded.*’ 


the  CouranU  implying  that  a move  in  the 
opposite  direction  was  a demotion. 

Reagan  seen 
dropping  fight 
against  55  mph 

Is  President  Reagan  backing  away 
from  his  campaign  pledge  to  repeal  the  55 
mile-an-hour  speed  limit?  The  Hartford 
Conrant  says  yes  and  says  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  describ^  its  reasons  as 
"primarily  political.” 

"Our  platform  called  for  getting  rid  of 
55.”  White  House  policy  advisor  John 
McClaughry  told  the  Courant.  "But 
we  re  not  making  any  particular  in- 
itiaUve  to  do  away  with  it.  It’s  a fight  we 
don’t  need  right  now.” 

But  the  paper  detailed  several  other 
reasons  the  Administration  appears  to  be 
backing  away  from  its  pledge  and  not  all 
of  them  are  political. 

Among  the  factors  cited; 

• “Theexpectedoutpouringofdefiant 
state  legislatures  repealing  55  simply  has 
not  happened.  ” according  to  theC’owrwni 
Although  there  has  been  resistance  from 
some  Western  states,  the  strongest 
resistance  has  come  from  one  state. 
Nevada,  where  driving  between  55  and 
70  mph  is  punishable  by  a $5  fine.  Wyom- 
ing tried  to  change  the  law  but  only  got 
one  of  the  two  houses  of  its  legislature  to 
go  along. 

• The  lower  speed  saves  lives.  Accor- 
ding to  a government  study  issued  in 
January  1981.  "as  speed  increases  acci- 
dent involvement  rates  and  severity  of 
injuries  increase.” 

• Although  the  fouronf  concedes  that 
it  is  just  one  of  several  factors,  driving 
slower,  the  paper  says,  helps  save  gas. 

• People  have  learned  to  drive  at  the 
new  limit. 

Still,  the  Administration  claims  that 
politics  is  the  overriding  factor  as  to  why 
it  won  t attempt  to  buck  a change  within 
the  system  for  now.  Such  a Federal  move 
would  have  to  go  through  the  House 
Public  Works  and  TransporUtion  Com- 
mittee. Energy  Assistant  William 
Howell  told  the  Courant^  “The  commit- 
tee is  in  favor  of  retaining  55." 

Should  the  Administration  decide  to 
back  off  for  now.  it  would  not  be  the  first 
time  it  has  shunted  aside  a fight  for 
political  reasons.  Action  on  social  issues 
demanded  by  conservatives,  such  as 
repeal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
repeal  of  abortion  rights,  have  taken  a 
back  seat  as  Reagan  attempts  to 
shq>herd  his  economic  package  through 
Congress. 
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Heroin  use  to  mean  Jail  terms 
as  SF  cops  tackle  burglary  rise 

Spuned  by  a repotted  20  percent 
increase  in  burglaries,  San  Francisco 
police  are  attempting  to  crack  down  on 
heroin-related  thefts  by  enforcing  a pro- 
vision of  the  state’s  health  and  safety 
code  which  calls  for  a mandatory  90  days 
in  jail  for  anyone  convicted  of  being 
under  the  Influence  of  an  opiate. 

According  to  the  Associated  IVess, 
police  couldn’t  state  how  much  of  the 
reported  increase  in  burglaries  is  due 
to  drug  users,  but  they  estimated  that 
"many  were  committed  by  addicts.” 

“We’re  aiming  at  the  addict,  the  junkie, 
who’s  stealing  to  support  his  habit,”  San 
Francisco  police  sergeant  Richard  Cairns 
said.  “We're  going  to  put  him  in  jail.  That 
may  not  stop  him  from  doing  dope,  but 
it’s  sure  going  to  stop  him  from  doing 
burglaries.” 

Police  also  plan  to  use  a statute  that 
allows  them  to  round  up  suspected 
addicts.  Law  enforcement  personnel  have 
been  planning  for  the  crackdown,  ex- 
pected to  begin  in  July,  by  attending  a 
special  two-day  course,  sponsored  by  the 
U.S.  Justice  Department,  designed  to 
show  police  how  to  spot  drug  addicts  and 
gather  evidence  needed  for  conviction. 

There  have  been  7.942  burglaries  re- 
ported to  police  in  the  first  five  months 
of  1981.  compared  with  6,632  during  the 
same  period  last  year. 

LA  city  council  votes  Itself 
(and  6,600  cops)  new  pay  hikes 

That’s  one  for  you  and  one  for  me: 
The  Los  Angeles  Times  reports  that  the 
Los  Angeles  Qty  Council  recently  deci- 
ded to  award  city  officials,  including 
themselves  and  6,600  police  officers,  10 
percent  pay  raises. 

The  hikes  for  the  cops  total 
$21,368,227,  which  includes  over 
$2,000,000  in  fringe  benefits. 

The  Times  reports  that  recruits  who 
currently  make  $19,815  will  begin  earn- 
ing $21,778,  and  lieutenants  making  flora 
$34,076  to  $37,981  will  get  increases 
from  $37,500  to  $41,802,  respectively. 

Patrol  officers  who  currently  make 
from  $22.  091  to  $25,996  will  get  hikes 
from  $24,283  to  $28,585;  sergeants,  now 
earning  between  $28,961  to  $32,280.  will 
jump  to  between  $31,863  and  $35,517. 

The  increases  cover  only  those  officers 
at  the  rank  of  lieutenant  and  below.  De- 
tails are  still  being  hammered  out  for  ap- 
proximately 100  captains  and  comman- 
ders. Chiefs’  raises  will  be  considered  se- 
parately. 

Under  a 1972  amendment  to  the  city 
charter,  officials  have  a 10  percent  ceil- 
ing biannuaiiy  on  the  amount  of  increa- 
ses they  can  get  without  voter  approval 
of  a charter  amendment. 

The  THmes  reports,  however,  that 
while  the  terms  of  the  actual  police 
agreement  call  for  a 10  percent  pay  hike, 
with  the  fringe  benefits  added  the  in- 
crease is  actually  11.1  percent  The  frin- 
ges include  increases  in  the  health  insur- 
ance subsidy,  life  and  dental  insurance  in- 
creases, boosts  in  uniform  allowances  and 
additioiial  bonus  agreements. 

Latest  CJ  statistics  detailed 
in  1980  sourcebook  from  BJS 

Just  published  and  available  for  distri- 
bution is  the  Bureau  of  Justice  SUtistics' 
“Sourcebook  of  Criminal  Justice  Statis- 
tics 1980.”  a 645-page  compilation  of 
reference  material  concerning  distribu- 
tion of  criminal  offenses,  chaiacteiistlcs 
of  arrested  persona,  court  processing  of 
defendanU  and  a deKription  of  correc- 
tional system  inmates. 


The  sourcebook  is  the  eighltvin  a ser- 
ies of  statistical  abstracts  published 
through  the  bureau  and  contains  a bib- 
liography of  sources  and  a list  of  addres- 
ses of  source-material  publishers. 

The  report  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  A limited  number  of  compli- 
mentary copies  are  also  available  from  the 
National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Ser- 
vice, Box  6000,  Rockville  Maryland 
20850. 

Baltimore  County  try  ticketing 
to  cut  arrest  processing  time 

When  is  an  arrest  not  really  an  arrest? 
In  Baltimore  County.  Maryland,  now  it’s 
when  they  issue  you  a “criminal  cita- 
tion," which  looks  like  a parking  ticket, 
tell  you  when  to  stand  trial,  and  let  you 
go  without  ever  having  to  set  foot  in  the 
police  station. 

The  new  procedures,  made  possible 
through  enabling  legislation  passed  by 
the  state’s  general  assembly  last  year, 
only  applies  in  specific  circumstances  and 
still  leaves  it  to  the  officer's  discretion 
whether  to  issue  the  citation  or  proceed 
with  traditional  arrest  procedures. 

Included  on  the  new  roster  of  offenses 
for  which  citations  can  be  issued  are 
county  code  regulations  concerning  li- 
censing alcoholic  beverages,  firearms, 
loitering  and  hunting  violations,  distur- 
bances of  the  peace,  trespassing  and  alco- 
holic beverage  violations. 

County  Police  Chief  Cornelius  J.  Be- 
han said  the  new  procedures  are  being 
tested  to  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
hours  police  spend  off  the  streets  pro- 
cessing minor  arrests.  He  said  the  new 
procedure  wUl  be  "carefully  monitored 
and  evaluated"  for  its  impact  both  on  the 
police  department  and  on  the  courts  and 
public  safety. 

Who’s  minding  the  bobbies? 
London  police  under  scrutiny 

Concerned  over  the  security  arrange- 
ments surrounding  the  recent  shooting  of 
blanks  at  the  Queen,  British  legislators 
are  using  the  incident  to  reexamine  the 
entire  relationship  of  the  London  metro- 
politan police  and  its  government. 

The  Manchester  Guardian  reports  that 
while  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher’s 
government  has  no  plans  to  make  the 
London  police  operate  under  the  same 
controls  as  the  42  other  police  districts  in 
England,  Home  Secretary  William  White- 
law  has  agreed  to  examine  closer  ties  be- 
tween elected  representatives  and  Metro- 
politan Police  Commissioner  Sir  David 
McNee. 

The  MetropoUUn  Police  currently  op- 
erate under  the  provisions  of  the  1964 
Police  Act.  which  makes  the  police  direct- 
ly accountable  to  Parliament. 

The  Guardian  reports  that  the  new  La- 
bour-controlled  Greater  London  Council 
has  been  attempting  to  pressure  the  gov- 
ernment into  granting  more  local  demo- 
cratic controls. 


tional  requirement  will  stay. 

Boyle  told  the  World-Herald  that  he 
does  not  want  Omaha  officers  to  inter- 
pret his  decision  to  look  outside  the  city 
to  mean  that  he  would  not  hire  from 
within.  But,  be  said,  he  does  not  want  to 
preclude  anybody  from  getting  the  job. 
He  wants  to  be  <xrtain  that  be  has 
exhaused  all  avenues  In  looking  for  a new 
cbeif,  he  noted. 

The  previous  chief,  Richard  Andersen, 
retired  in  May  after  serving  as  chief  since 
1967,  longer  than  any  other  chief  in  the 
city’s  history. 

Reaction  to  Boyle’s  decision  has  been 
mixed,  with  some  Omaha  police  officers 
feeling  that  a chief  from  outside  the 
department  would  go  far  in  ending  some 
of  the  cliques  that  tend  to  develop 
within  any  organization.  Others  expressed 
concern  that  an  outsider  wouldn’t  be 
familiar  with  Omaha's  problems,  while 
still  others  felt  that  an  outsider  would 
bring  some  fresh  ideas  to  policing  in 
Omaha. 

-KENNETH  L.  BOVASSO 


Search  for  new  Omaha  chief 
knows  no  bounds,  mayor  says 

Omaha  will  be  looking  nationwide  for  a 
new  police  chief.  Hie  city’s  newly-elected 
mayor,  Mike  Boyle,  told  the  Omaha 
World-Herald  that  the  position,  “is  very 
important,  and  we  ought  to  look  all  over 
the  country  to  see  who  is  available.” 

This  represents  a change  of  potitkm 
from  the  previous  dty  administration. 
Several  months  ago,  then-mayor  A1  Veys 
said  that  the  new  chief  would  come  from 
within  the  department,  and  that  he  was 
considering  waiving  a bachelm'a  degree 
requirement  Boyle  has  said  the  educa- 


Ontarlo  cops  under  the  gun 
as  Judge  urges  firearms  curbs 

Discussions  in  the  Ontario  attorney 
general’s  office  continue  without  resolu- 
tion following  the  May  recommendation 
by  County  Court  Judge  John  Greenwood 
calling  for  stricter  accounting  of  police 
use  of  weapons. 

According  to  a report  from  the  country 
Ministry  of  the  Solicitor  General.  Judge 
Greenwood  would  like  to  see  open 
holsters  permitted  for  Ontario  police  but 
would  also  like  to  see  stricter  guidelines 
on  when  those  guns  could  be  used.  A 
recommendation  was  made  that  all 
firearms  usage  be  reported  to  theOntario 
Police  Commission  and  that  the  commis- 
sion be  given  disciplinary  power  to  deal 
with  infractions  of  the  gun  use  regula- 
tions. 

That  recommendation  drew  criticism 
from  both  Toronto  Police  Chief  Jack 
Ackroyd  and  police  association  vice 
president  Art  Lymer. 

Liaison  magazine,  published  by  the 
Ministry,  reported  the  judge’s  recom- 
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mendations,  including  his  recommenda- 
tion to  change  when  police  can  legally 
draw  their  weapons.  Linder  existing  law, 
officers  can  draw  their  weapons  when  a 
suspect  is  thought  to  be  dangerous.  The 
judge  would  like  to  see  that  changed  so 
that  police  could  only  be  allowed  to  draw 
their  weapons  if  the  situation  threatens 
life  or  safety. 

Greenwood  suggested  in  his  report 
that  plastic  batons  be  used  to  apprehend 
subjects  in  certain  situations  where  use 
of  firearms  is  now  permitted. 

Chief  Ackroyd  also  objected  to  Green- 
wood's  recommendation  for  open 
holsters,  saying  such  a move  would 
"Americanize  Ontario  policemen  and 
hurt  their  image  as  peace  officers."  But 
union  official  Lymer  disagreed,  saying 
that  open  holsters  were  an  inevitable 
result  of  an  increasing  crime  rate. 

The  open  holsters  are  currently  used  by 
police  in  Montreal.  Vancouver,  and  Win- 
nipeg. 

Florida  troopers  troop  home 
after  5-month  tour  in  Miami 

Convinced  that  their  presence  has 
made  a marked  effect  on  a skyrocketing 
crime  rate.  Florida  Highway  Patrol 
troopers  have  left  the  Miami  area  and 
returned  to  their  normal  beats. 

In  the  five  months  the  100  troopers 
were  in  the  Miami  area,  from  January 
through  May  of  this  year,  the  officers 
reportedly  made  54.861  arrests,  128  of 
which  were  for  felonies,  apprehended  86 
wanted  persons  and  recovered  62  stolen 
vehicles. 

The  troopers  originally  came  to  the 
Miami  area  by  order  of  the  governor  as  a 
result  of  a dramaatic  increase  in  crime 
there.  The  troubled  metropolis  has  been 
the  site  of  racial  violence  in  the  Liberty 
City  section  and  has  also  had  to  deal  with 
an  increase  in  crime  following  the  influx 
of  Cuban  refugees.  Originally  scheduled 
to  stay  90  days,  the  troopers'  presence 
was  extended  to  five  months  due  to  the 
perceived  severity  of  the  crime  problem. 
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NYC  empties  sea  of  robberies, 
one  teaspoonful  at  a time 


areas  where  there  were  beefed-up  patrob. 

In  the  target  areas  robbery  complaints 
dropped  11.6  percent  from  May  1980  to 
May  1981.  In  the  remainder  of  the  city, 
robbery  complaints  increased  by  6.1  per- 
cent from  April  1980  to  April  1981. 

The  city  reported  8.600  robbery  com- 
plaints  for  the  month  of  May  compared 
with  8.608  in  May  1980.  For  the  first 


It  may  not  be  much  of  a drop,  but  New 
York  officials  are  certainly  pleased  with 
the  recent  announcement  of  a fnwtional 
decrease  in  the  number  of  complaints  in- 
volving robberies  on  city  streets  or  in 
stores  and  businesses. 

Since  the  city  announced  its  “all-out- 
war'  on  robberies  three  months  ago. 
complaints  fell  by  .08  percent  in  May  and 
.4  percent  for  the  first  three  weeks  in 
June. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times. 

New  York  police  also  announced  that 
Mayor  Edward  Koch  has  approved  $4.96 
million  in  overtime  for  police,  putting  500 
more  officers  a day  on  the  dty  streets 
through  the  end  of  August 

When  the  city  announced  its  war  on 
crime  it  also  announced  the  frwmatioii  of 
a special  centralized  robbery  squad  to 
handle  the  increases.  “When  we  formed 
the  Central  Robbery  Division,  we  ex- 
pected to  see  results,  but  we  neve-  ex- 
pected to  see  a turnaround  this  quickly.” 

James  T.  Sullivan,  the  department’s 
chief  of  detectives,  told  the  Times. 

The  Central  Robbery  Unit  is  a 
120-member  elite  group  made  op  of  ex- 
perienced, hand-picked  detectives 
charged  with  gathering  evidence  <m  in- 
dividuals suspected  of  committing  rob- 
beries. investigating  robbery  patterns 
and  trends  and  undertaking  surveillance 
of  potential  robbery  victims  and 
suspects. 

Under  the  robbery  fight  plan  author- 

by  the  mayor  last  March,  264  of- 
ficers were  paid  under  a $4.5  million 
dollar  overtime  program  which  ran  until 
the  end  of  June.  The  new  package  will 
pick  up  where  the  last  one  left  off. 

The  program  that  began  last  March  in- 
volved the  selection  of  33  areas  of  the  city 
deemed  to  be  robbery-prone.  Police 
figures  showed  the  decrease  in  robbery 
complaints  was  far  more  extensive  in 

Bensinger*s  swan  song: 

DEA  head  packs  it  in 

The  rumors  continue  about  the  fate  of 
the  Dqig  Enforcement  Agency,  but  the 
speculation  about  its  chief  have  ended 
now  that  Peter  Bensinger  has  turned  in 
what  amounts  to  a forced  resignation. 

Bensinger,  45,  had  been  appointed  by 
President  Ford  in  1975  and  was  retained 
by  President  Carter. 

There  had  been  persistent  reports  that 
Bensinger  was  on  his  way  out  because  he 
was  a poor  “team  player”  who  had  lob- 
bied against  budget  cute  propoced  by  the 
White  House  for  his  agency. 

Bensinger  told  a news  conference  th^t 
he  would  be  leaving  his  post  July  10 
“with  absolutely  no  animus,  01  feeling  or 
anger,”  according  to  one  news  account  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Times 

The  drug  agency’s  administrator  criti- 
cized the  efforts  of  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration, saying  the  fight  narcotics 

“was  not  a high  priority  effort”  during 
Carter’s  tenure.  Bensinger  said  he  expects 
the  Reagan  Administration  to  give  the 
fight  against  narcotics  the  push  it  needs. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that 
three  FBI  officials  are  being  consideied  to 
head  the  DEA  at  least  untfl  a decisioD  on 
the  agency’s  future  is  made.  Topping  the 
list,  according  to  the  Times,  is  Francis 
(Bud)  Mullen,  executive  Ksstant  director 
in  charge  of  Investigations. 

The  reaction  to  Mulien’s  potential 
appointment  has  not  been  met  with  uni- 
versal acclaim,  according  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  reported  that  some  DEA 
agents  look  at  the  FBI  man’s  appoint- 


Despite  1 1 % hike,  St  Louis  cops 
rage  at  long,  slow  salary  climb 


Chief  James  Sullivan 

three  weeks  in  June,  there  were  6.058  rob- 
bery complaints  compared  with  6,084  for 
the  same  period  in  1980. 

Chief  Sullivan  told  reporters  that 
special  efforts  to  combat  robberies  would 
continue  indefinitely.  Deputy  Police 
Commissioner  William  Devine  said  the 
new  overtime  allotment  would  also  allow 
t^  department  to  assign  70  additional 
officers  per  day  to  summer  crime  areas  on 
^rks  and  beaches  as  well  as  76  office  to 
deal  with  areas  involving  street-level 
drug  sales  and  juvenile  disturbances. 


Even  an  increase  of  11  percent  that  is 
expected  to  be  sgned  by  Mimouri  Gov. 
OuistO|rtiCT  Bond  isn’t  dampening  the 
seething  frustration  St  Louis  police  of- 
ficeis  are  reportedly  feding  over  recent 
surveys  that  put  them  at  or  near  the  bot- 
tom of  pay  and  benefits  in  metropolitan 
forces. 

Not  only  has  the  average  St.  Louis 
cop’s  salary  slipped  17  percent  since  1977 
because  of  inflatioo.  according  to  dty  of- 
ficials’ estimates,  but  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch  quoted  the  head  of  the  local 
anion  as  saying  it  takes  SL  Louis  police 
officeis  almost  twice  as  long  to  reach  the 
top  of  their  pay  scale  as  officeis  in  many 
other  major  dties. 

“We’re  getting  cheated  two  ways,” 
Bert)  Rehg,  the  executive  director  of  the 
PWke  Officers  Assodation,  told  Uie  Post- 
Dispatch.  “We’re  making  consderabty 
less  and  taking  twice  as  long  to  get  to  the 
maximiin  ** 

City  offidals  estimate  average  salaries 
in  the  department  at  $17,500  a year,  ac- 
cording to  the  paper.  It  takes  the  SL 
Louis  officer  11  years  to  get  to  the  maxi- 
mum salary  of  $18,261. 

In  Houston,  which  recently  airr^fg- 
fuUy  completed  a persormel  raid  on  the 
SL  lx>uis  Police  Department,  the  maxi- 
mum salary  is  $23,257  and  offices  can 
get  to  the  top  in  half  the  time  it  takes  in 
SL  f^ni* 

Some  city  police  administealois  dis- 
count the  use  of  comparative  surveys, 
such  as  the  one  recently  comirfetcd  by 
the  dty  of  FbBadelphia  that  luri  SL  Louis 
ranked  23d  out  of  29  dtks  in  ten»  of 
"”lniom  for  patKdmen. 

Those  offidals  point  out  that  it  is  next 
to  impassible  to  compare  officers’  pay  in 
**^*es  where  there  is  no  uniform  reporting 
procedure,  no  comparative  payrofi  figures 
and  no  wscy  to  measure  the  intricate  pack- 
age of  benefits  most  departmroU  now 
^e,  let  alone  the  differing  cost-of-living 
rates  in  each  metropolrtan  area. 

Those  considentions  notwithstanding. 


what  really  rankles  the  depaitmenL  «c- 
roniing  to  the  Port-DugMfdk,  « not  » 
much  thdr  comparative  staodii^  — 
oUier  Qulor  ctUes  - officiate  report  no 
nujor  turnover  rrte  in  SL  Loras  oom- 

pmed  to  other  major  dties  ~ « it  te  thew 

*«l*tively  weak  showing  compared  to 
oearby  jufudietkm. 

Salaries  for  cops  in  SL  Louis  iMkcd 
10th  in  a survey  of  15  area  departrarnte 
conducted  by  Jim  Hennessy.  executive 
director  of  admirustratioo  for  the  SL 
Louis  County  Police  DepaftmenL 

SL  Louis  dty  police  grandiled  when 
they  learned,  for  example.  th«r  racuity 
forces  at  Washington  University 
$1,212  more  at  their  maximum  Hi«^  sg. 
cops  did  at  theirs. 

According  to  figures  obtained  by  the 
Post-Dispatch  for  an  actual  pay  period  in 
May  from  most  of  the  15  depaitawata. 
^ average  patrolman  in  the  15 
makes  $18,425. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  wra  Gkeve  Oneor 
with  $20,306;  Bridgeton,  with  $19  SiS  ' 
*'>ootenac,  $19,090;  Kirkwood,  tlSJSOol 
Dellwood,  $18,460;  Hazelwood  $18,265  ■ 
Oes  Parcs.  $18,190.  and  Uanenity  Gtv 
with  $18,000. 

The  paper  says  the  SL  Louis  auraidpal 

average  is  aggimicimately  th»  ^ 
average  srt^  earned  by  the 
Ifighway  Patrol,  and  weO  above  the 
$15,900  avetage  for  most  municipal  pa- 
trolmen in  kfiraouri  It  ateo  puts  tten 
rtiove  the  $16,170  dty  aves^e, 

accoiding  to  statistics  compOed  by  tte  bh 
tematmaai  City  Uanageis  AaocMion. 

But  with  the  debilatatang  effects  of  ra- 
flatioQ  on  their  salaries,  many  SL  Louis 
police  are  taming  to  other  m— of  sup- 
plementiiig  their  incomes.  Tire  Awf-Dd- 

patch  reports  that  as  of  kfay.  “62  pesceirt 

of  SL  Louis  patrotmen  had  (teportwnt 
approval  for  second  jobs.”  Many  of  tteae 
officers  are  moonlightmg  in  «■*■■■  jty  i«ih« 
for  as  many  as  20  boms  a week,  but  some 
are  working  in  unrelated  &lds  of 
labor. 


Fear  of  crime  (and  researchers) 
seen  rising  In  South  Carolina 


Former  DEIA  chief  Peter  Bensingc 


meat  as  a subordination  of  Uie  drug 
agency  to  the  FBI.  The  Post  reported  that 
Mullen  will  keep  his  FBI  title  while  taking 
the  DEA  position. 

Meanwhile,  according  to  the  New 
York  Times,  Associate  Attorney  General 
Rudolph  W.  Giuliani  has  said  th»t  the 
ousted  Bensinger  will  serve  on  a Justice 
Department  panel  “studying  the  coordin- 
ation of  Federal  drug  enforeemeot 
efforts.” 


A yeac-long  study  by  researchers  at  the 
University  of  South  Carolina  has 
documented  what  many  in  the  state  have 
suspected  to  be  true:  “fear-of-crime  ' 
levels  for  the  regiem  are  higher  than  they 
were  five  years  ago.  and  fear  af^wars  to 
be  more  pronounced  in  the  state  than  in 
other  r^ons  in  the  country. 

The  results  of  the  study  have  been 
documented  in  two  television  programs 
and  a r^>orL  “An  Overview  of  the  South 
Carolina  Criminal  Justice  System." 
Heading  the  university  teem  was  Dr. 
Gene  Stephens,  an  associate  professor  in 
the  school  s Collie  of  Criminal  Justice, 
and  Stanley  D.  Conine.  a master’s  degree 
candidate  to  criminal  justice  and  a unit 

supervisor  at  the  South  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Yraith  Services. 

The  results  were  part  a poll  that  at- 
tempted to  show  “fear  <rf  crime”  levels  in 
the  state,  testing  1,208  South  Caroli- 
nians from  a computer-generated, 
atatowide,  random-digit-dialing  print- 
ouL 

Of  those  polled.  87  percent  said  they 
were  more  concerned  about  tire  safety  of 
their  personal  property  than  five  years 
ago  and  83  percent  said  Urey  were  more 
coororoed  about  their  own  personal  safe- 
ty than  Urey  were  five  years  ago. 

Sixty-three  percent  said  Urey  felt  criine 
in  their  neighborhood  had  increased  in 
the  past  year,  but  the  statistics  showed 


most  people  felt  their  own  ncigfaborteods 
were  somewhat  safer  than  other  areas. 

Researchers  were  surprraed  to  learn 
that  only  six  percent  of  the 
Urey  had  been  a victim  of  a crime  Urey 
didn’t  report  to  the  police.  This  conqiares 
with  the  nearly  40  percentaverage  of  peo- 
ple who  are  victims  of  crinres  but  don’t 
report  them  to  the  police  found  in 
polls  nationwide. 

Dr.  Stephens  said  of  his  study.  "Tire 
findings  are  in  tine  with  Ure  fimlingB  of 
similar  polls  elsewhere,  except  Uat  our 
high  percentages  here  indicate  evea  onwe 
concern  than  in  most  oUrer  areas.  Thb 
may  be  because  the  poll  was  taken  ahovt- 
ly  after  Ure  attcnqrt  on  Lfe  file  of  Pr» 
dent  Reagan. 

“Howevra-.  fear  of  crime  ia  very  reaL" 

Ure  professor  con  timed,  "as  nKlicatcd 
Ure  actions  of  many  of  Ure  people  we  poll- 
ed. They  called  their  local  police  anf 
sheriff,  as  weU  as  Ure  universTty  ainj  Ure 
televisian  stalioos.  Urey  wanted  to  be 
sure  Ure  poll  was  Intimate.  TVy  were 
concerned  that  Ure  callres  woe  really 
criminals  setting  them  op  for  a bf^-in. 
owgging.  rapeorassanlL” 

Besides  publishing  their  results  as  Ure 
first  pert  of  a monograpli  .wwn  from  tfe 
Collet  oT  Criminal  Justice.  Stephaks 
and  Conine  wrote  two  teieviaion 
based  on  Uieir  results:  “Spec^  Reprat: 
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1,000  undercover  ‘buys’  capture  NYS  bar  LA  sheriff  rides  off  into  the  sunset 

The  man  in  the  nietnrv  vnn  Hnn’t  eAA  CAllinA  f 


The  man  in  the  picture  you  don’t  see 
is  Joseph  A.  Petronella,  an  Erie  County 
Sheriffs  deputy  and  winner  of  the  New 
York  State  Bar  Association's  Public 
Service  Medal. 

Petronella.  an  eight-year  veteran  of  the 
department's  Narcotics  and  Intelligence 
Unit,  received  the  award  for  his  work  in 
the  section,  including  a record  of  over 
1.000  undercover  buys  from  local  drug 
dealers. 

Among  the  agent’s  other  accomplish- 
ments has  been  the  investigation  of  an 
iniematiofiai  drug  smuggling  ring  oper- 
ating between  Canada  and  the  U.S.  The 
probe  eventually  led  to  the  arrest  of  two 
persons  who  were  later  convicted  of 


selling  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
narcotics. 

Also.  Petronella  was  Involved  with 
breaking  a drug  ring  at  a local  high 
school.  That  investigation  led  to  the  con- 
viction and  arrest  of  14  students. 

And.  with  the  help  of  the  Buffalo 
Police  Department.  Petronella  and  the 
Erie  County  Sheriff’s  department  broke  a 
ring  of  dealers  leading  to  the  arrest  and 
conviction  of  34  persons. 

This  isn’t  the  officer’s  first  set  of  rave 
notices.  He  has  been  cited  previously  by 
the  International  Narcotic  Officers  Asso- 
ciation for  his  work  and  has  been  inter- 
viewed on  the  “Good  Morning  America’’ 
television  show. 


Regular  readers  of  Law  Enforcement 
News  won’t  be  surprised  by  the  news 
that  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff  Peter 
Pitchess  has  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
election  for  a seventh  term. 

Pitchess,  who  told  LEN  May  11,  “I 
think  that  its  time  for  me  to  retire,  but 
I’ve  made  no  definite  decisions,”  made 
It  official  in  June  announcing  at  the  same 
time  that  Undersheriff  Sherman  Block 
would  be  his  choice  as  a successor. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  that 
no  candidates  have  stepped  forward  to 
challenge  Block  in  the  election  next  June 
for  the  $62,592-a-year  job,  but  several 
opponents  are  expected  now  that  the 
chief  has  made  his  announcement  to  re- 
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tire. 

Still  left  unclear  is  whether  Pitchess 
would  resign  early  and  try  and  convince 
the  county  Board  of  Supervisors  to  ap- 
point Block  to  fill  the  vacancy,  thus 
giving  his  successor  the  advantage  of 
incumbency  in  the  upcoming  election. 

“I’ve  heard  some  complaints  that  we 
have  not  an  open  election  for  sheriff  in 
more  than  50  years,”  the  Times  quoted 
Pitchess  as  saying.  "Well,  by  making  this 
announcement  at  this  time,  there  will  be 
a full  year  before  the  primary  for  any- 
body who  wants  to  run.” 

Happy  traits  in  NYC 

New  York  Police  Lieut,  Richard  Risoli 
is  not  one  to  look  a gilt  horse  in  the 
mouth.  The  horse  came  from  none  other 
than  the  legendary  riding  team  of  Roy 
Rogers  and  Dale  Evans,  as  a gift  to  the 
police  department’ s mounted  unit. 

All  didn’t  go  swimmingly  for  the 
famed  Western  star,  however.  The  horse 
had  been  equipped  with  a standard 
NYPD  English  saddle  (the  kind  without 
the  horn,  for  you  non-cowpokes),  forcing 
Rogers  to  blush  and  ask  for  some  assist- 
ance before  mounting  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  press. 

Moving  with  traffic 

From  the  statehouse  to  the  campus 
goes  Karsten  J.  Vieg,  until  now  director 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion’s Division  of  Traffic  Safety,  and  now 
the  deputy  director  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity’s Traffic  Institute. 

Vieg,  45.  has  been  the  head  of  the 
state’s  traffic  safety  division  since  1974 
and  is  credited  with  having  drafted  the 
legislation  that  created  the  Illinois  Hazar- 
dous Materials  Transportation  Program. 

The  new  director  is  a native  Califor- 
nian who  received  his  bachelor’s  degree 
from  Antioch  College  in  Ohio  and  his  law 
degree  from  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley. 

What’s  FARE  is  fair 

The  equation  sounds  so  simple  many 
may  have  a hard  time  believing  it  to  be  a 
novel  approach,  but  Officer  Christopher 
S.  Gontarz  of  the  Portsmouth,  Rhode 
Island,  Police  Department  says  the  surest 
way  to  cut  down  on  accident  fatalities  is 
through  increased  enforcement  of  traffic 
laws. 

Writing  in  Police  Chief  Magazine. 
Gontarz  detailed  the  results  of  Ports- 
mouth’s Fatal  Accident  Reduction 
through  Enforcement  (PARE)  program. 

The  selective  deployment  of  specialized 
accident  prevention  units  at  high-accident 
locations  has  produced  some  enviable 
results:  a 23.5  percent  reduction  in  acci- 
dents and  a 50  percent  reduction  In  fatali- 
ties. 

Gontarz  concedes  that  his  hypothesis 
has  been  contested  recently  in  a study 
that  found  no  correlation  between  in- 
creased police  ticketing  and  the  number 
of  traffic  accidents,  but  contends  that  an 
analysis  of  four  factors  to  determine 
where  the  ticketing  blitz  should  be  em- 
ployed — speed,  alcohol,  weather  and  en- 
gineering - will  lead  to  successful  Imple- 
mentation of  the  program,  and  not  Just  In 
Rhode  Island. 

The  same  model  may  be  easily 
adopted  by  any  department  which 
earnestly  wants  to  reduce  the  number  and 
severity  of  traffic  accidents,”  Gontarz 
wrote. 
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By  AVERY  ELI  OKIN 

July  3.  1981  will 
take  its  place  in  the 
1_  history  books  as 

the  day  when  the 
/ healthy,  relatively 

w young  Justice  Potter 

M Stewart  uoluntahly 

retired  from  the  Uni- 
ted States  Supreme 
Court.  Justice  Ste- 
wart 's  announcement  last  month  of  his 
intention  to  leave  the  nation's  highest 
court  took  the  legal  community  by  storm, 
in  that  five  of  the  remaining  eight  jus- 
tices, including  Chief  Justice  Burger  ore 
over  70  years  old. 

While  no  official  reason  or  explana- 
tion has  been  given  for  the  retirement 
in  the  official  letters  which  were  trans- 
mitted by  Justice  Stewart  to  his  fellow 
jiutices  or  to  President  Reagan,  specula- 
tion tis  to  the  cause  Ac/s  ranged  widely/ 
One  student  of  the  Court  went  so  far  os 
to  theorize  that  part  of  the  reason  for  the 
early  retirement  was  Justice  Stewart's 
growing  disenchantment  in  recent  years 
with  the  activist  role  the  Court  has  been 
plaviiig  Other-,  hare  sperulaled  that  the 
thovc  may  have  been  motivated  by  poor 
health.  However.  Justice  Stewart  per- 
sonally has  told  reporters  that  hts  health 
was  not  a factor  in  the.  decision. 

Seemingly  central  to  Justice  Stewart's 
decision  was  his  expressed  desire  “to  have 
more  (ime  to  spend  with  mv  wife  and 
family  while  f am  still  relatively  young 
and  in  good  health  " While  such  a reason 
to  leave  the  nation's  highest  court  is  per- 
haps unexpected  by  tho.se  who  view  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a place  where  one 
would  choose  to  work  until  it  become 
physically  impossible,  it  is  not  at  all  an  in- 
comprehensible reason  for  Justice  Ste- 
wart. 

Once  before  Justice  Stewart  put  his 


family  first  when  faced  with  the  choice  of 
family  or  greater  participation  in  the 
management  of  the  Supreme  Court.  On 
April  30,  1968,  Justice  Stewart  walked 
into  the  Oval  Office  in  the  White  House 
and  informed  then-President  Nixon  that 
despite  the  strong  political  support  which 
existed,  he  did  not  want  to  be  considered 
for  the  Chief  Justiceship.  At  that  time, 
according  to  Woodward  & Armstrong's 
'The  Brethren,"  Justice  Stewart  told 
President  Nixon  that  one  of  the  main  rea- 
sons for  voluntarily  taking  his  name  off 
the  list  of  those  being  considered  was  his 
knowledge  that  as  Chief  Justice  he  would 
have  even  less  time  for  his  family. 

Removing  himself  from  consideration 
for  the  position  of  Chief  Justice  and  vol- 
untarily retiring  form  the  Supreme  Court 
at  the  age  of  66  may  only  be  understood 
against  the  background  of  a life  filled 
with  meteoric  accomplishments  and  per- 
sonal fortune.  Born  on  January  23,  1915, 
Potter  was  the  eldest  son  of  a well-es- 
tablished active  Republican  family.  His 
father  was  the  mayor  of  Cincinnati  for 
several  terms  before  he  served  on  the 
Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

rt  member  of  one  of  t innnmili  - 
leading  families.  Potter  ,*<tPirart  iras  ed- 
ucated at  the  University  School,  Hotch- 
kiss and  Yale  University.  At  Yale.  Stewart 
was  elected  to  Phi  Bela  Kappa  and  served 
as  the  editor  of  the  Yale  Daily  News  Fol- 
lowing graduation,  which  occurred  during 
the  Depression,  Stewart  spent  a vear  at 
Cambridge  doing  post-graduaC  study  on 
a Henry  Fellowship.  Upon  his  return  he 
entered  Law  School,  graduating  in 
lOdl.  Stewart  worked  for  a year  at  a Wall 
Street  law  firm  before  World  U (/r  II  broke 
out  He  served  with  disUnrtion  in  the 
Navy,  and  received  three  battle  stars 
After  the  war  Steuart  made  hts  nav. 
mu  b/ew  \ork.  hack  to  Cincinnuti.  where 
he  joined  one  of  the  leading  law  firms. 


‘So  critical  was  the  rift  between  Stewart  and 
the  Court’s  activists  that  [he]  perfected  the 
art  of  the  one-paragraph  dissent’ 


Though  involved  in  considerable  litiga- 
tion he  made  time  to  serve  as  court- 
appointed  counsel  for  indigent  offenders 
Strictly  (u  a hobby,  Stewart  played  at 
politics.  He  was  twice  elected  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati city  council  and  -had  served  the 
council  one  term  as  vice-mayor.  After  just 
two  terms  in  the  council,  Stewart  gave  up 
his  seat.  Then  in  1954,  when  Stewart  was 
only  39  President  Eisenhower  appointed 
Stewart  to  the  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. Four  years  later.  President  Eisen- 
hower announced  Stewart's  appointment 
to  the  Supreme  Court  as  the  successor  to 
Justice  Harold  Burton. 

In  his  early  days  on  the  Court,  Justice 
Stewart  was  known  as  the  “swing  vole" 
because  his  vote  produced  many  5-to^ 
decisions  A t least  one  reporter  assigned 
to  cover  the  Court  noted  in  response  to 
Steu<arl‘s  determination  of  which  of  op- 
posing views  should  be  the  majority  m 
narrowly-divided  cases  that,  "o--  Stewart 
goe-,  -Dgoe.-  Ihe  Court  " 

As  fhr  lompositinn  of  the  Court 
changed  so  did  the  rote  n,  Justice  Sic 
nil/!  U h'-.  tii\riccs  /icrcciii  il  tlifir  /ol. 
more  and  more  as  judicial  arlivisis.  Jus 
till  Stewart  i voice  became  mo.,  amt 
mt>rc  pronounced  for  the  position  of  ju- 
dicial ic-trainl  and  decidiiw  case-,  nai 
rowiy  on  the  fads  presented  to  the 
Court.  The  basic  perception  that  Justice 
Sleivarl  had  of  the  role  of  the  Court  wo.s 
the  basis  for  many  of  his  dissents.  In  fact, 
so  critical  was  the  philosophical  rift  be 
tween  Justice  Stewart  and  the  Court's  ac- 
tivists that  Justice  Stewart  perfected  the 


art  of  the  one-paragraph,  highly  readable, 
essence-of-the-issue  dissent. 

Though  known  in  legal  circles  for  hts 
concise  and  well-rvasoncd  dissents.  Jus- 
tice Stewart  wrote  many  landmark 
decisions  which  dramatically  altered  the 
nature  of  the  criminal  justice  response  to 
crime.  Among  the  most  important  of 
Justice  Stewart's  criminal  law  and  pro- 
cedure majority  opinions  was  his  decision 
in  Katz  V.  United  Sutes.  389  US.  '147 
(1967),  which  established  that  wiretaps 
and  electronic  surveillance  haw  to  be 
administered  within  the  hounds  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  which  "protects 
people,  not  places  " 

Other  majority  opinions  which 
pointed  up  Justice  Stewart's  Midwestern 
pragmatism  include  KIkins  v.  United 
States,  364  US.  206  (I960),  which  pro 
I'ided  that  Federal  prosecutors  could  not 
use  evidence  obtained  illegally  by  slate 
authorities,  and  Robinson  v,  California. 
■170  I'S  660  (I962J  hi  Robinson.  Jus 
tier-  Stewart  reasoned  for  the  Court  that .. 
-/iih.lr  rniihi.’ig  wiri.il,.  -.  midi,  lion 


Court  splits  on  home,  car  searches 


Search  warrant  gives 
cops  the  right  to  detain 
persons  on  premises 

In  the  latest  of  a string  of  recent  deci- 
sions delineating  the  powers  of  law  en- 
forcement officials,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  recently  that  a warrant  to  search  a 
home  for  contraband  automatically  gives 
the  police  the  power  to  detain  temporari- 
ly anyone  who  was  found  on  the  premises 
being  searched. 

Dividing  6-to-3  in  the  case  of  Michigan 
V.  Summers,  the  court  did  not  say  how 
long  the  detention  could  last  before  it 
became  unreasonable.  The  court  said, 
however,  that  detentions  were  valid  on 
their  face  without  determination  for  pro- 
bable cause,  since  probable  cause  had  to 
be  determined  to  get  the  search  warrant 
initially. 

The  decision  reversed  a ruling  by  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court,  which  had  held 


Post-arrest  car  searches 
OK*d  for  passenger  area, 
but  don*t  go  near  the  trunk 

The  Supreme  Court  decided  in  two 
separate  cases  that  police  generally  need 
a warrant  to  open  a closed  container 
found  in  the  trunk  of  an  automobile 
but  do  not  need  a warrant  to  search  the 
passenger  area  of  the  car  after  the  occu- 
pants have  been  arrested. 

Both  decisions  were  written  by  retiring 
Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart.  Both 
decisions  overturned  rulings  in  state 
courts. 

In  Robbins  v.  California,  five  justices 
agreed  with  Stewart  that  searches  of  two 
packages  found  by  California  police  in 
the  trunk  of  a car  after  stopping  the 
driver  for  erratic  behavior  was  unconstitu- 
tional. The  packages  were  found  to  con- 
tain 30  pounds  of  marijuana.  Both  trial 
and  appellate  courts  in  California  rejected 


thatthe  temporary  detention  of  a Detroit  ,the  driver’s  argument  that  the  warrantless 


rationale  in  the  container  case,  the  broad 
terms  in  which  he  resolved  the  issue  may 
have  limited  value  as  a precedent  for 
future  cases.” 

Dissenting  opinions  were  filded  by 
Associate  Justices  Harry  A.  Blackmun. 
William  H.  Rehnquist  and  John  Paul 
Stevens.  Concurring  with  Justice  Stewart 
were  Justices  William  J.  Brennan  Jr.. 
Byron  R.  White  and  Thurgood  Marshall. 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger  and 
Associate  Justice  Lewis  F.  Powell  con- 
curred in  the  result  but  did  not  join  the 
opinion. 

In  the  second  case.  New  York  v. 
Belton,  a 6-to-3  majority  agreed  with 
Justice  Stewart  that  police  did  not  need 
warrants  to  search  the  passenger  area  of 
an  automobile  after  the  passengers  have 
been  arrested.  The  court’s  decision  over- 
turned a ruling  by  the  New  York  State 
Court  of  Appeals  that  a search  by  a state 
trooper  of  a jacket  — found  to  contain 
cocaine  — on  the  rear  seat  of  an  auto 
Continued  on  Page  12 


man  while  the  police  searched  his  home 
for  narcotics  was  a "seizure’’  prohibited 
by  the  Fourth  Amendment.  The 
Michigan  court  had  ruled  that  the  heroin 
found  in  the  man’s  coat  pocket  was  inad- 
missable  as  evidence  in  court. 

■’If  the  evidence  that  a citizen  s 
residence  is  harboring  contraband  is  suf- 
Cootinued  on  Page  7 


search  of  the  packages  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Only  three  judges,  however,  agreed 
with  Stewart  that  any  ‘‘closed,  opaque 
container”  is  entitled  to  constitutional 
protection  against  warrantless  searches. 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that 
"because  a majority  of  the  High  Court 
did  not  subscribe  to  Justice  Stewart's 
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a mnir  was  cruel  and  <inusi/o/  puni'.h 
meat 

he/  haps  the  unr  Slemirt  o/nnion  -rh,.  J, 
had  the  most  dramatic  effeet  on  pohe. 
procedure  was  the  decision  in  Chimel  v 
C'nlifornia.  J9.5  irs  762  (1969),  which 
established  that  a police  officer  could 
conduct  a warrantless  tearch  incidmi  in 
a lawful  arrest 

More  recently.  Justice  Stewart's 
opinions  haw  concentrated  on  a criminal 
defendant  s rights.  Just  two  years  ago,  in 
Gannet  Co.  v.  DePasqualc.  443  US.  368 
(1979),  Justice  Stewart  cdablished  that  a 
defendant’s  Sixth  Amendment  right  to  a 
fair  trial  outweighs  the  right  of  the  public 
and  the  press  to  be  present  at  pretrial  pro- 
ceedings. (see  LEN,  November  12.  1979, 
p.  5). 

Reviewed  below  is  what  may  well  be 
Justice  Stewart's  last  majority  opinion 
as  a member  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  further  defines  a criminal  defen- 
dant 's  right  to  a fair  trial. 

$«lf-lncrimio8tion 

Writing  for  an  eight-member  Supreme 
Court  majority.  Justice  Stewart  earlier 
this  year  established  that  when  a criminal 
defendant  requests  the  trial  judge  to  in- 
struct the  jury  about  the  privilege  against 
compulsory  self-incrimination,  the  Fifth 
Amendment  requires  the  judge  to  give  the 
instruction  in  order  to  minimize  the  dan- 
ger "that  the  jury  wUl  give  evidentiary 
weight  to  a defendant’s  failure  to 
testify.” 

The  present  case  arose  early  in  the 
morning  of  December  22,  1978,  when  a 
female  ofneer  of  the  Hopkinsville,  Ken- 
tucky, Police  Department  who  was  on 
routine  patrol  sensed  that  something  was 
wrong  in  the  alley  between  Young’s  Hard- 
ware Store  and  Edna’s  Furniture  Store. 
Officer  Oebora  Ellison,  according  to  the 
summary  of  the  facts  contained  in  the  de- 
cision, then  backed  her  car  up,  turned  on 
her  spotlight  and  observed  two  men 
stooped  near  one  of  the  buildings.  Upon 
being  discovered  the  two  men  ran  off. 
After  finding  a hole  in  the  side  of  the  wall 
of  the  hardware  store.  Officer  Ellison  ra- 
dioed another  officer  in  the  area.  She  In- 
Continued  on  Page  13 
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Keeping  the  lid  on: 


The  prison  security/inmate  rights  balancing  act 


Tile  ccmrts  have  long  been  wary  about 
tbew  role  in  protecting  the  tigfata  of 
pnamra.  OrigmaDy  the  courts  hdd 
a pnaouer  had  the  status  of  **0  slave  of 
the  state.”)  and  therefore  had  no  rights. 
Tha  view  was  moderated  somewhat  dur- 
mg  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century,  but 


THE  CJ  MONITOR 
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stiD  the  courts  for  the  most  part  main- 
tained a **hand»ofr  attitude.  This  ^ 
fwoach.  under  which  Uk  Federal  court 
oftoi  refused  to  accept  jurisdiction  over 
prisoner  complaints,  is  clearly  r^lected 
in  Siegei  o.  Ragem: 

“TTtis  court  is  prepared  to  protect 
State  prisoners  from  deeth  or  smious 
bodily  harm  in  the  hands  of  prison 
authonlies,  but  it  is  not  prepared  to 

establish  itself  as  a "co-edministra  tor"  of 

State  prisons  along  with  the  duly  ap- 
pointed State  officials.  All  the  remaining 
™*^^**^  alleged  in  the  amended  com- 
plaint  are  strictly  matters  erf  internal  ad- 
mmistratim  and  discipline,  and  it  is  not 

the  fiioction  of  a Federal  Court  to  assume 

the  status  of  an  appellate  tribunal  for  the 

inrpoae  of  reviewing  each  and  every  act 

and  deosian  of  a SUte  official.*** 
Ostensibly,  the  courts  had  m»int«;narf 
tins  posture  because  of  their  concern  over 

iiupBinnS  the  ability  of  prison  offidals  to 
carry  mt  the  varied  and  conplez  objec- 
tives of  a penal  ^stem.  Although  thb 
conccra  may  justify  some  restraint  by 

the  emrts.  it  did  not  support  their  essen- 
tmlly  ignoring  the  constitutional  rights 
of  pnsonms. 

It  was  really  not  until  the  late  1960*8 

and  earfy  1970's  that  the  courts  Iprimari- 

ly  Federal  District  Courts)  began  to 
.wi  aaialy  review  the  claims  of  priiww 
and  regulaiiy  intervene  on  their  behalf. 
Federal  District  Courts,  utilizing  the 
Gvfl  Rights  Act  (42  U.S.C.A.  sec.  1983). 
b^an  U>  ronaistenUy  find  violatiocis  of 
pnsonen'  rights  under  the  First  Amend- 
ment (eg.,  access  to  the  courts,  fieedom 
of  expression,  freedom  of  religion), 
Eighth  Amendment  (freedom  from  cruel 


and  nnusual  punishment),  and  Four- 
laonth  Amendment  (right  to  due  process 
in  disaplinary  and  other  institutional 
maUera.) 

In  Sostn  V.  RoekefeUer,^  for 
District  Court  Judge  Motley  Imid  that; 
(1 ) placing  a prisoner  in  punitive  segrega- 
^on  without  certain  procedural  safe- 
guards (notice,  impartial  bearing  ex- 
aminer, right  of  cross-examination,  right 
to  present  witnesses,  tight  to  counsel  or 
counsel  subetitate.  written  A»ri«rinn  with 
reasons  for  finding  and  disposition) 
violated  due  process;  and.  (2)  holHmg  a 
prisener  in  punitive  s^r^ation  for  over 
one  year  constituted  cn^  and  unusual 
punishment.  To  insure  that  ad- 
ministrative policies  and  procedures 
were  adjusted  in  line  with  its  decision, 
the  ccrart  retained  jurisdictioo  over  cor- 
rectunal  officials  onfil  its  ordo^  were 
coDipIied  with. 

Other  cases  which  assumed  similar 
postures  included  //o/r  v.  Sarver*  (crue* 
and  unusual  ponishnttnt).  Palmigiano  v. 
Travisano.^  (censorship  of  mail):  and 
Clutehettt  v.  Proctinier,^  (disciplinary 
due  process).  In  each  of  these  opinions. 

the  Federal  cwoits  determined: 

• That  certain  constituticmal  rights 
weie  fundamental  to  prisoners; 

9 That  existing  practices  and  pro- 
cedures or  facilities  and  resources 
abridged  these  rights; 

• *rhat  correctional  officials  did  not 

malm  an  adequate  showing  that  valid  cor- 
rectional concerns  justified  such 
abridgnmts; 

• That  changes  had  to  be  made  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  courts*  This 

approach  represented  bold  new  intoven- 

tion  by  the  Federal  District  Courts  in  the 

administration  of  state  and  local  prison 
systems  and  appeared  to  reflect  a 
gradoal  abandanment  of  the  ‘‘hands-ofi* 
doctrine. 

*Thus  far.  there  has  been  considoable 
cmfusioo  among  Fedeal  courts  over  the 
criteria  to  be  applied  in  deciding  the  con- 
stitutiooal  claims  of  prisoners.  *rhe  con- 
fusion rests  on  many  levels:  what  con- 
stitutional rights  do  prisoners  have? 
Which  of  these  rights  are  considered  to 


be  fundamental?  What  burden  of  persua- 
sion is  initially  placed  upon  a prisoner  to 
establish  a claim?  What  burden  is  th^n 
placed  upon  the  state  to  justify  an  in- 
fiiogement  of  constitutional  rights  both 
in  those  instances  where  such  rights  are 
considered  to  be  fundamental  and  in 
those  where  they  are  not  (e.g.,  “compell- 
ing state  interest,”  "least  restrictive 
alternative.'*  **rationally  related'*  or 
'‘reasonably  related**)?  What  type  of 
proof  is  required  to  meet  such  burdens? 
This  is  not  unique  to  prisoners'  rights 
litigation,  however,  since  similar  difficult 
issues  plague  constitutional  litigation 
outside  of  the  prison  context. 

Turning  to  an  examination  of  the 
evolving  case  law  in  the  major  substan- 
tive area  of  prisoners'  challenges  to  the 
conditioiis  of  confinement,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  most  basic  and 
prevalent  standard  invoked  in 
evaluating  a prisoner's  claim  of  a viola- 
tion of  a constitutional  right  is  a balanc- 
ing test  between  the  right  in  question  and 
all  pertinent  security  considerations.  In 
instances  where  security  considerations 
are  deemed  to  be  of  primary  concern,  it  is 
incumbent  upon  an  administrator  to 
demonstrate  that  reasonable  alter- 
natives were  unavailable  to  satisfy  the 
right  in  question,  before  the  denial  of  the 
right  is  upheld  as  justifiable  by  the 
courts. 

Conditions  of  confinement  encompass 
all  aspects  of  prison  life,  and  the  cases  are 
correspondingly  numerous.  The  most 
common  means  of  challenging  prison 
conditions  is  in  Federal  court  in  a 42 
U.S.C.A.  1983  suit  for  deprivation  of  a 
PederuQy-protected  right  under  color  of 
state  law. 

Usually,  the  constitutional  basis  for 
these  suits  is  the  Eighth  Amendment's 
ban  on  cruel  and  unusual  punishment, 
though  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
F ourteenth  Amendment  is  sometimes  in- 
voked. Using  these  constitutional  provi- 
sions. prisoners  have  challenged,  inter 
alia,  physical  brutality,  conditions  in 
solitary  confinement,  punishment  for  im- 
proper reasons,  failure  of  prison  person- 
nel to  protect  inmates  from  assault  and 


International  police  officials  warned  on  terrorism: 
overreacting  to  violence  breeds  public  sympathy 


By  mWARD  DIAMOND 

TenoriBB  remains  a source  of  much 
pubbe  coortciuMiou  and  furinitinn  from 
the  reported  actiratioa  of  a Congreasiooal 
comudttce  on  the  subject  to  recent  mag»- 
line  and  newqnpcr  articles  and  books  «- 
— rf"i»g  the  pbenomeooo.  The  latest  in  a 
**ries  of  oewsp^ier  reports  is  a UP!  dis- 
pikeh  quoting  a Ckotid  Intdligence 
A^ney  lepoct  that  contrads  the  number 
of  tcsmntt  mcidents  around  the  world 
has  lin  diandicaUy,  primaiay  focusii^ 
00  Amaicn  hwrineinntLii  nH  diplomats. 

^ch  aceoBBts  made  a discussion  oo 
tenwfian  a hot  topic  for  mort  attending 
the  icceirf  30th  International  Coarse  in 
Qmrinohigy. 

The  scries  hdd  hi  the  United  States  for 
the  find  toae.  h sponsored  yearly  by  the 

hrfcnrtioDri  Sodefy  of  Criminol^,  and 
offoud  dlAnsMous  00  organized  crime, 
illegal  riieos  and  Qincy.  anxMig 
<>kher  hems  disamed  during  the  n«ek- 
Mugeveni. 

»»  the  dkeosrion  bo  terrorism 
t^  drew  ■roeli  of  the  attentioa  and  in- 
terest ■ the  cowse.  Mon  that  100  per- 
taipMts  in  the  course,  iaduding  a num- 
ber boas  IbceigB  countiies,  heard  ledum 
!>*•■  and  queithau  answered  by  Law- 


rence Byford,  HM.  Inspector  of  Constah- 
uiary  in  Gred  Britan,  and  Dr.  John  Wolf 
who  is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
qiniinal  justice  at  Union  Coifege  in  New 
Jersey  and  is  the  author ofa  rottbeoming 
hook  on  terrorian,  “The  Fear  of  Fear.” 
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Byford,  who  headed  the  British  police 
mission  to  Turkey  from  1978  through 
1979,  emphasized  to  his  colleagues  the 
danger  of  overreacting  to  terrorist-in- 
SfHied  violence. 

Overreaction.  Byford  said,  “usually 
leeris  to  additional  support  and  .sympa- 
thy being  extended  to  the  vrrong-doers 
by  people  who  might  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  support  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
work  of  law  enforcement  agencies.” 

Byford  used  his  own  country  as  an 
«am|rie.  stating  that  the  policy  of  intern- 
ment without  trial  in  Northern  Ireland 
led  to  public  disapproval  and  ultimate 
rejection  of  the  policy  by  the  British. 

The  inspector  noted  that  democratic 
•odeties,  wbete  freedom  of  speech, 
movement  and  dissent  are  rooted  in  the* 
popular  culture,  can  be  fertfle  breeding 
grounds  for  terrorist  movements.  And 
yrt,  almost  paradoxically.  Byford  noted 
that  the  loss  of  democratic  freedoms  can 
lead  to  an  exacerbation  of  terrorist  ten- 
sions within  a society. 

Professor  Wolf  used  the  Irish  Repub- 
lican Army  as  the  archetypal  example  of 
a modem-day  terrorist  group.  Using  cur- 
rent management  techniques  of  the  sort 

Continued  on  I'age  7 


other  injuries,  and  failure  to  provide 
needed  mwtirjil  care. 

These  suits  have  been  facilitated  by 
legal  devdopments  which  have  broad- 
ened the  scope  of  the  Eighth  Amend- 
ment. In  TYop  V.  Duties,"^  the  Court  deter- 
mined that  a punishment  may  violate  the 
Eighth  Amendment  even  though  no 
physical  mistreatment  is  involved.  In  his 
majority  opution.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
said  that  tte  Eighth  Amendment  "must 
draw  its  meaning  from  the  evolving  stan- 
dards of  decency  that  mark  the  progress 
of  a maturing  society. . .'* 

Today,  a ponishment  may  be  deemed 
cruel  and  omisnal  00  several  grounds. 
First,  It  may  be  so  inhuman  in  itself  as  to 
shock  the  oonsdence' ';  this  conforms  to 
the  original  meaning  of  the  Eighth 
AmendmenL  Second,  the  punishment 
may  viotete  the  Eighth  Amendment, 
CTen  though  it  is  not  cruel  and  unusual  in 
itself,  if  it  is  disproportionate  to  the 
gravity  of  the  ofrense  for  which  it  is  im- 
posed. Finally,  a court  may  find  a par- 
ticular penal  measure  to  violate  the 
Eighth  Amendment  if  it  is  more  severe 
necessary  to  achieve  a legitimate 
penal  goal.^ 

One  of  the  major  cases  challenging 
treatment  that  allegedly  violated  the 
Eighth  Amendment  is  Holt  v.  Sarver.  In 
Uiis  case,  the  court  considered  the  Arkan- 
sas penitentiary  system  and  found  that, 
in  cumulative  effect,  the  conditions  ex- 
isting therein  constituted  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment.  In  reaching  its  deci- 
sion, the  Cmrt  considered  the  extensive 
use  of  prisoners  as  guards,  the  lack  of  a 
rehabilitation  program,  the  open  bar- 
racks system,  and  the  conditions  in 
solitary  ctmfinement.  Judge  Henley,  in 
ordering  injunctive  relief,  said: 

Apart  from  physical  danger,  confine- 
ment in  the  Pemtentiary  involves  living 
imder  degrading  and  disgusting  condi- 
tions. TTiis  Court  has  no  patience  with 
those  who  still  say,  even  when  they  know 
better,  that  to  change  those  conditions 
will  convert  the  prison  into  a country 
club. . . L^  there  be  no  mistake  in  the 
matter;  the  obligation  of  the  respondents 
(correctional  administrators)  to  eliminate 
existing  unconstitutionalities  does  not 
depend  upon  what  the  Legislature  may 
do  or  upon  what  the  Governor  may  do." 

A large  number  of  the  cases  in  which 
prisoners  have  invoked  the  Eighth 
Amendment  to  challenge  prison  condi- 
tions have  concerned  solitary  confine- 
ment. None  of  these  cases  has  declared 
solitary  confinement  to  be  cruel  and 
unusual  punishinent  in  itself,  but  they 
have  prohibited  some  of  its  more  in- 
humane applications.  There  is  a high 
d^ree  of  similarity  in  the  approach  the 
courts  used  in  th^  cases.  They  attack 
condiCaoDs  in  strfitary  confinement  on  a 
hit-or-miss  basis  but  refrain  from  declar- 
ing this  f<wm  of  confinement  unconstitu- 
tionaL 

Since  a ponishment  may  violate  the 
Eighth  Amendment  if  it  is  excessively 
severe  in  pre^xn-tion  to  the  offense,  it 
might  be  logically  argued  that  punish- 
ment inqiosed  for  no  offense  at  all.  or  for 
improper  reasons,  is  also  cruel  and 
unusual  There  are  several  cases  in  which 
crairts  have  declared  punishment  to  be 
cruel  and  unusual  on  this  basis. 

In  Sostre  v.  McGinnis.^  the  Court 
upheld  a lower  court  ruling  that  the 
prisoner-plaintifr  SosiTe  bad  been  placed 
in  solitary  confinement  to  punish  him  for 
past  legal  successes  and  to  prevent  him 
from  bringinga  future  suit.  Imposition  of 
pumshment  for  political  and  religious 
behefs.  Judge  Kaufman’s  opinion  held. 
Continued  on  Page  13 


Mayor  feels  ^vindicated*: 


Atlanta  falls  153  cops  short  of  ‘minimum  standard 

Atlanta  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  and  oatrolmon 


Atlanta  Mayor  Maynard  Jackson  and 
Public  Safety  Director  Lee  Brown  have 
gotten  the  word  from  a Boston-based 
consultant  about  the  size  of  the  city's 
police  force  - it's  too  small.  The  consul- 
tant had  two  words  of  advice  for  the 
beleaguered  city  and  its  put-upon  police 
— hire  more,  at  least  for  patrol  purposes. 

The  consultant,  Robert  Wasserman. 
told  the  city  council  that  Atlanta  needs 
at  least  153  more  officers  to  maintain  a 
“minimum  standard  of  service"  in  the 
city.  In  delivering  his  two-hour  verbal 
report.  Wasserman  told  the  council  that 
the  city  needs  to  more  than  double  the 
size  of  its  staff  of  sergeants  from  39  to  89. 

A “tremendous  deficiency"  in  supervi- 
sion of  patrol  officers  allows  some 


patrolmen  to  spend  up  to  half  of  their 
work  time  with  nothing  to  do,  Wasser- 
man told  council  members. 

Mayor  Jackson  told  a news  conk  ; ence 
that  the  consultant's  .findings  "vin- 
dicates" his  position  that  the  force  needs 
beefing  up.  Two  years  ago  he  asked  for 
400  additional  officers  and  was  rebuffed; 
last  year  he  said  he  would  settle  for  160 
although  he  stiU  felt  400  officers  were 
needed. 

According  to  the  Atlanta  Journal- 
Constieution,  however,  council  members 
have  balked  at  the  idea  of  increasing  the 
size  of  the  force,  fearing  there  wasn’t 
enough  justification  for  it  and  wondering 
where  the  money  would  come  from. 

Jackson  told  the  news  conference,  “I 


Supreme  Court  OK’s  detention 
during  execution  of  a warrant 


Continued  from  Page  5 
ficient  to  persuade  a judicial  officer  that 
an  invasion  of  the  citizen's  privacy  is 
justified,"  Justice  John  Paul  Stevens 
wrote  in  the  majority  opinion,  “it  is  con- 
stitutionally reasonable  to  require  that 

Fear  of  crime  rising, 
S.  Carolinians  turn  to 
guns,  dogs,  caution 

Continued  from  Page  3 
Crime  in  South  Carolina,"  and  the 
"South  Carolina  Criminal  Justice  Test.  " 
The  "Criminal  Justice  Test,’’  an  hour- 
long  television  program,  was  designed 
along  the  lines  of  the  “National  Driver  's 
Test  and  other  similar  television  shows 
and  was  structure  to  give  viewers  a 
chance  test  their  knowledge  about 
criminal  justice  while  providing  addi- 
tional information  about  the  way  South 
Carolinians  deal  with  crime  and 
criminals. 

Asked  what  precautions  were  taken  to 
prevent  crime,  44  percent  of  the  survey 
sample  said  they  kept  gun  for  protection, 
with  an  equal  number  responding  that 
they  kept  a dog  for  protection. 

Over  a majority  of  those  sampled.  73 
percent,  said  they  "avoid  certain  areas," 
while  59  percent  said  they  avoid  “being 
out  alone  after  dark." 


citizen  to  remain  while  officers  of  the  law 
execute  a valid  warrant  to  search  his 
home. 

Thus  for  Fourth  Amendment  pur- 
poses we  hold  that  a warrant  to  search  for 
contraband  founded  on  probable  cause 
implicitly  carries  with  it  the  limited 
authority  to  detain  the  occupants  of  the 
premises  while  the  search  is  being  con- 
ducted." 

In  effect,  the  court  ruled  that  once  pro- 
bable cause  has  been  determined  in  issu- 
ing the  initial  search  warrant,  the  court 
had  found  sufficient  evidence  of  criminal 
activity  in  a home  to  justify  detention. 

Associate  Justice  Potter  Stewart,  in 
his  first  appearance  on  the  bench  since 
his  recent  announcement  that  he  would 
retire  this  month,  dissented  angrily  from 
the  Court's  decision,  noting,  "If  the 
police,  acting  without  probable  cause, 
can  seize  a person  to  make  him  available 
for  arrest  in  case  probable  cause  is  later 
developed  to  arrest  him.  the  requirement 
of  probable  cause  has  been  turned  upside 
down." 

The  court  also  left  open  other  questions 
concerning  its  ruling  do  police  have  a 
right  to  detain  someone  under  "exigent 
circumstances"  if  theofficers  do  not  have 
a search  warrant,  and  do  law  enforcement 
officers  have  the  same  rights  to  search 
for  more  general  evidence  of  criminal 
misbehavior  as  the  court  appeared  to 
authorize  for  searches  of  contraband? 


Terrorists  seen  getting  more 
desperate  in  quest  for  visibility 


Continued  from  Page  6 
business  analyst  Peter  Drucker  uses  to 
dissect  corporate  structures.  Wolf  at- 
tempted to  show  the  pitfalls,  weaknesses 
and  strengths  of  the  IRA. 

Wolf  praised  the  organizational  sup- 
port the  IRA  maintains  but  asserted  that 
their  support  has  ebbed  and  flowed  for  th 
the  last  several  decades.  Both  Wolf  and 
Byford  claimed  that  the  IRA  has  resorted 
to  increasingly  desperate  acts,  such  as  the 
killing  of  Lord  Mountbatten  and  the  mur- 
der of  a butcher  following  the  funeral  for 
IRA  hunger  striker  Bobby  Sands,  to 
maintain  popular  support  and  remain 
visible  in  the  eyes  of  the  press  and  public. 

While  both  speakers  attempted  to  view 
the  terrorist  problems  as  much  in  terms  o 
of  the  eyes  of  police  work,  It  became  in- 
creasingly evident  from  both  that  terror- 
ism could  not  be  examined  in  a political 
vacuum. 

Wolf  chided  those  who  discounted  So- 
viet Influence  in  disparate  terrorist 


groups,  sUting  emphatically,  "Russians 
do  train  through  surrogates."  Both  he  and 
Byford  stated  that  a major  feature  of  mo- 
dem terrorism  is  the  ability  of  groups  to 
cross  national  boundaries,  both  for  train- 
ing and  for  raising  kinds. 

In  an  interview  later,  Byford  was  asked 
whether  terrorism  can  be  applied  as  a la- 
bel only  to  groups  using  such  tactics  who 
don’t  hold  state  power,  or  whether  state 
governments  can  be  said  to  indulge  in  ter- 
rorist activities  as  well. 

"A  law  enforcement  agency  is  going  to 
be  infinitely  better  regarded  by  the  popu- 
lace  if  it  can  be  perceived  as  being  inde- 
pendent of  the  government"  Byford  said. 
A major  characteristic  distinguishing  po- 
lice agencies  of  Western  governments 
from  those  elsewhere,  he  said  — declining 
name  specific  countries  — was  that  the 
agencies  in  Western  democracies  had  won 
a measure  of  independence  from  their  res- 
pective governments. 


was  pleasantly  surprised  that  in  (the 
report's)  preliminary  structure  that  they 
agree  that  Atlanta  needs  more  police  — 
at  least  in  patrol  function.  160  more  than 
we  are  now  authorized  to  have." 

Wasserman,  whose  firm  was  given  an 
increase  in  their  allocation  from  Atlanta 
from  $100,000  to  $190,000.  plans  to 
deliver  a full  written  report  to  the  council 
withm  weeks.  The  consultant  said  he  is 
still  in  the  process  of  determining  how 


many  officers  are  needed  for  police  duties 
other  than  routine  patrol, 

But  he  said  that  he  did  agree  with  the 
decision  to  have  one-room  police  booths 
in  the  city's  downtown  area  and  high- 
crime  neighborhoods.  "People  in  this  city 

want  their  officers  to  be  visible."  Wasser- 
man said.  Jackson  has  noted  the  difficul- 
ty of  mainUining  the  booths  on  a 24-hour 
basis,  since  the  city  could  not  staff  them 
around-the<lock. 


Missouri  moves  to  put  chronic 
drunk  drivers  on  the  rocks 


fears  that  notations  on  a person's  record 
would  lead  to  either  police  harassment  or 
failure  to  gain  employment  because  of  a 
police  record.' 

An  amendment  to  the  senate  bill,  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Gwen  B.  Giles,  which 
sought  to  retain  sections  of  the  current 
law  that  protect  privacy  of  persons 
arrested  but  not  charged  with  a crime, 
was  defeated. 

Senator  George  Murray,  a sponsor  of 
the  upper  house's  version,  contended 
that  the  new  version  of  the  law  would  not 
make  records  accessible  to  either  pro- 
spective employers  or  police.  He  told  the 
Post-Dispatch  that  the  bill  makes 
records  and  files  on  suspended  sentences 
unavailable,  except  to  "courts,  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  and  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  purposes  of  prosecu- 
tion. litigation,  sentencing  and  parole 
consideration," 


Both  houses  of  Missouri  legislature 
have  passed  bills  aimed  at  curbing  drunk 
drivers  who  use  "suspended  imposition 
of  sentences  " to  escape  any  penalties. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  house  right 
before  legislative  deadline  was  prompted 
by  a series  of  articles  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  that  claimed  that  “nearly 
60  percent  of  drunk-driving  defendants 
in  the  St.  Louis  County  court  system 
received  suspended  sentences  and  four 
out  of  five  walked  out  of  court  with  no 
mark  on  their  records  to  indicate  they 
had  ever  been  charged." 

Proponents  of  the  bill  claim  that  it  will 
begin  to  prevent  instances  where  first- 
time  drunk  offenders  can  continue  to 
disobey  the  law  since  suspended 
sentences  are  not  recorded  as  prior  con- 
victions and  judges  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing that  an  offender  is  a chronic  drunken 
driver. 

Opposition  to  the  bills  centered  on 
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In  this  book,  ten  European  law  cnlofcemem  execoiives  discuss  the  ocganuaiion  and  function  of 
police  in  Prance,  West  Germany.  Italy.  Denmark.  Ireland,  and  Greai  Bniam  Conducied  by  Michael 
Ballon  and  his  colleagues  on  Law  Enforcement  News,  the  conversations  reveal  how  European 
police  are  recruited  and  trained,  how  they  inieraci  with  courts  and  penal  msiiiutions,  and  whai  con 
temporary  problems  concern  police  administrators  most  Because  most  of  (he  execuuves  had 
visited  the  United  Slates,  their  comments  on  American  problems  like  conopiion.  capnai  punish 
ment.  crime  rales,  and  juvenile  delinquency  are  often  thought  provoking  and  controversial 
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The  ‘rather  unmilitary’  Norj 


An  interview  with  Oslo's  Chief  of  Criminal  Police,  Sten  GrU 


LEN:  For  starters,  tell  us  something  about  the 
background  and  history  of  the  Norwegian  Police. 
GRINDHAUG;  Norway  has  53  separate  police  jur- 
isdictions, each  of  which  is  headed  by  a chief  constable, 
except  O.slo  and  Bergen  which  have  a police  commis- 
sioner (poUtimester).  A few  years  ago  th^  was  a com- 
mittee established  to  examine  whether  or  not  Norway 
should  have  a central  police  or  remain  s^tarate,  al- 
though there  is  cooperation  among  the  districts.  The 
Norwegian  police  are  a special  department  in  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice  and  Police.  The  system  is  somewhat 
complicated  to  explain  and  is  quite  different  from  the 
United  States,  generally. 

LEN:  How  are  the  police  divided? 

GRINDHAUG;  First,  let  me  tell  you  that  we  are  under 
what  you  would  call  an  Attorney  General  (Regjerings- 
advohaO  who  i.s  not  a member  of  the  government.  He  is 
appointed  for  life  by  the  King  and  is  not  under  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  but  responsible  to  the  King.  He  is 
respon,sible  to  the  Government  only  in  special  cases  of 
corruption  by  a government  officer  or  when  a govern- 
ment official  commits  a felony  crime  (forbrytelseK  As 
the  highest  prosecutor,  he  has  the  discretionary  power 
to  bring  a prosecution  or  not. 

Below  the  Attorney  General  is  the  state’s  advocate 
(statsadvokalf.  to  whom  the  police  are  responsible. 
Police  report  all  felonies  and  misdemeanors  to  the 
District  Attorney  or  public  prosecutor.  The  Attorney 
General  has  under  his  immediate  command  17  public 
prosecutors  or  prosecuting  attorneys  (state  attorneys). 
One  of  these  serves  as  state  attorney  in  the  office  of  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  and  eight  others  have 
the  capital,  Oslo,  and  the  surrounding  counties  as  their 
geographical  jurisdiction.  The  rest  of  the  country  is 
divided  between  the  remaining  eight,  with  one  in  each  of 
the  following  towns:  Skien.  Kristiansand.  Stavanger. 
Bergen.  Molde.  Trondheim,  Bod4  and  Troms^. 

The  public  prosecution  authorities  also  encompass 
the  superior  officials  of  the  police  who.  in  addition  to 
their  police  funcions  in  leading  positions,  also  ha  vea  cer- 
tain degree  of  judicial  authority.  Th^  conduct  the 
criminal  investigations  and  act  as  public  prosecutors 
within  the  police;  in  other  words  they  act  as  police  at- 
torneys. The  Norwegian  penal  code  groups  punishable 
acts  in  two  large  categories:  "crimes  — the  more  serious 
offenses  or  felonies  — and  "misdemeanors"  — the  lesser 
punishable  acts.  When  crimes  are  committed,  the  public 
prosecutors  decide  whether  criminal  procedings  shall  be 
instituted  or,  in  the  really  serious  cases,  the  decision  is 
made  by  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions.  When 
misdemeanors  are  committed,  thechief  of  police  has  the 
authority  to  decide  whether  to  prosecute  or  not. 

In  Oslo  particularly  we  have  a special  law-educated 
police  who  serve  as  both  policeand  prosecut<ws.  This  is  a 
27-member  unit  of  both  men  and  women.  They  are  able 
to  prepare  indictmente  (tiltalebeslutning)  and  fines 
(forelegg)  and  solve  80  percent  of  all  misdemeanois  this 
way.  There  is  a separate  unit  which  investigates  these 
crimes  for  the  police  attomey/prosecuUw. 

The  superior  officials  of  the  police  have  the  authority 
to  withdraw  a charge  without  having  to  submit  the 


question  to  any  superior,  and  finally  they  may  decide  to 
dismiss  a case  when  it  is  supposed  that  the  proof  is  in- 
sufficient or  that  no  punishable  act  has  been  committed. 

During  criminal  proceedings  in  Town  and  County 
Courts,  the  police  attorneys  act  as  public  prosecutors  or 
counsel  for  the  prosecution.  In  the  Courts  of  Assizes,  the 
case  for  the  Crown  is  always  pleaded  by  the  state  at- 
torney of  the  district  in  question. 

The  superior  officials  of  the  police  have  the  authority 
to  give  offenders  the  option  of  a fine,  alternatively  a 
term  of  imprisonment,  in  misdemeanor  cases  where  the 
maximum  punishment  which  may  be  imposed  does  not 
exceed  fines  or  imprisonment  fora  period  up  to  one  year. 
If  the  offender  does  not  accept  the  option,  the  case  must 
be  tried  in  court.  This  arrangement  makes  special  police 
courts  superfluous.  Criminal  cases  are  tried  in  ordinary 
courts.  The  arrangement  also  entails  that  most  of  the 
superior  officials  of  the  police  must  be  lawyers,  universi- 
ty graduates  with  a degree  in  law.  This  prevents  police 
officers  without  university  education  from  reaching  the 
highest  ranks. 

The  Police  Act  of  1936  with  amendments  does  not  ac- 
tually exclude  a person  without  a university  degree 
from  being  appointed  Superior  Official  — in  fact  only 
the  chief  of  poUce  must  have  a degree  and  should  be  a 
career  policeman  but  on  account  of  the  diversity  and 


pertaining  to  the  kind  of  work  they  have  to  perform.  Un- 
til a couple  of  years  ago,  part  of  the  sheriffs’  revenue  con- 
sisted of  commissions  and  fees,  but  now  they  are  paid 
entirely  by  the  State  on  a level  with  ordinary  police  of- 
ficers. The  sheriffs  are  subordinate  to  the  chief  of  police 
in  the  district  with  regard  to  their  police  duties,  but  ad- 
ministratively they  are  subject  to  the  governor  of  the 
county.  In  certain  densely  populated  areas  small  police 
stations  are  established,  manned  by  regular  police  of- 
ficers from  the  police  department  of  the  district.  Ad- 
ministratively they  range  under  the  chief  of  police,  but 
as  a general  rule  they  are  subordinate  to  the  local  sheriff 
and  perform  their  duties  under  his  supervision. 

Norway  is  a comparatively  quiet  and  peaceful  country 
with  few  crimes  and  fewer  riots,  and  from  old  times  the 
police  has  been  organized  on  a rather  un-military  princi- 
ple. In  the  recent  demonstrations  at  Alta,  in  Northern 
Norway,  where  nearly  1000  people  were  arrested,  police 
had  to  be  summoned  from  all  over  Norway  as  there  are 
only  6000  in  the  entire  country. 

LEN;  When  an  arrest  is  made,  how  is  it  handled? 
GRINDHAUG:  There  is  no  bail  in  Norway,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes;  all  defendants  are  detained.  It  is  our  posi- 
tion that  this  type  of  preventive  detention  functions 
successfully  to  both  deter  cringe  and  safeguard  against 
the  intimidation  of  witnesses.  We  hold  the  defendants 


‘There  is  no  bail  in  Norway,  for  all  practical  purposes;  all 
defendants  are  detained.  This  functions  to  both  deter 
crime  and  safeguard  against  intimidation  of  witnesses.’ 


Now  in  his  second  decade  as  Oslo's poUce  inspec- 
tor and  Chief  of  Criminal  Police,  Sten  Grindhaug’s 
career  in  criminal  justice  spans  four  d^rades.  His 
first  major  police  appointment  canu  in  I960  when 
he  was  appointed  department  chief.  In  1964  he  was 
appointed  assistant  police  inspector  and  in  1966  he 
attained  the  rank  of  police  inspector,  a title  which 
he  still  holds  today. 

Grindhaug's  education  culmirusted  with  his  re- 
ceiving a law  degree  from  the  Unioersity  of  Oslo  in 
1946. 

Over  the  span  of  his  career,  the  64-year-old  law 
enforcer  has  attended  a rxumber  of  conferences  on 
police  matters,  including  participation  in  Interpol 
meetings  in  Brussels  and  Ottawa  and  discissiorts  in 
Paris  and  Strasbourg  dealing  with  the  international 
fight  agairul  narcotics. 

This  mferweu;  was  conducted  for  Law  Enforce- 
ment News  by  Edward  J.  Shaughnessy. 


quantity  of  .the  superior  officials'  judicial  tasks,  only 
very  few  exceptions  have  occurred  so  far.  On  this  ac- 
count a considerable  number  of  policemen  study  law  and 
take  their  degree  in  their  spare  time  In  order  to  qualify 
for  promotion  to  the  ranks  of  superior  officials.  A certain 
amount  of  encouragement  is  given  by  the  Ministry  of 
Justice and  Police  each  year  in  theshape  of  scholarships 
and  grants,  and  the  police  officers  can  get  leave  of 
absence  without  pay  to  the  extent  they  require  it  in 
order  to  finish  their  studies  and  take  their  degree. 

In  principle  the  superior  officiab  of  the  police  are  on 
duly  day  and  night,  Sundays  and  weekdays,  and  act  as 
deputies  for  the  chief  of  police  out  of  office  hours.  In  the 
smaller  police  departments  this  means  that  they  always 
have  to  be  within  call;  in  the  larger  departments,  where 
there  are  several  of  them,  this  duty  is  divided  between 
them.  In  Oslo,  one  superior  official  is  always  on  duty  in 
the  police  headquarters  and  spends  the  night  there. 
LEN:  How  is  the  police  department  organized? 
GRINDHAUG;  Formerly  the  police  of  Norway  was  a 
municipal  service,  although  the  State  toa  certain  extent 
was  able  to  control  the  number  of  police  officers 
employed.  The  expenses  for  the  police  in  towns  and  rural 
districts  were  defrayed  by  the  municipality  concerned. 
Since  January  1, 1937,  however,  pursuant  to  the  Police 
Act  of  1936,  the  police  in  Norway  has  been  wganized  as 
a homogenous  State  service,  subject  to  and  maintained 
by  the  central  government.  At  the  same  time  the  State 
took  over  the  expenses  involved. 

The  govenunental  responsibility  for  the  police  rests 
with  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Police,  where  a Police 
Division  handling  everything  concerning  the  police  has 
been  established.  This  division  has  recently  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  and  divided  into  Police  Divisions  I 
and  II,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  administration  and  coor- 
dination of  the  various  police  forces  throughout  the 
country.  For  the  rest,  the  chiefs  of  police  conduct  the 
®**®'*tion  of  police  tasks  and  public  prosecution  ac- 
tivities in  their  district  independently  and  on  their  own 
responsibility. 

LEN:  You  also  have  sheriffs.  Are  they  comparable  to 
England  s,  serving  both  a criminal  and  civil  function? 
GRINDHAUG:  Yes.  In  the  towns,  the  police  duties  are 
carried  out  by  regular  policemen,  but  in  the  rural  areas 
they  are  taken  care  of  by  the  sheriffs  and  their 
asabtants.  the  deputy  sheriffs.  The  sheriffs  have  the 
same  training  as  the  r^ular  policemen,  but  as  they  are 
also  charged  with  some  civil  tasks  such  as  tax  collection 
and  fcaeclosures.  they  have  taken  additional  courses' 


from  24  to  72  hours  before  trial  or  disposition.  The 
reason  for  this  is  fairly  simple.  The  sentences  meted  out 
when  convicted  are  fairly  light;  often  offenders  get 
suspended  sentences,  especially  the  first  time.  Finescan 
be  heavy,  though.  Anyone  1 4 years  or  older  can  be  held 
in  detention  when  arrested  in  a criminal  complaint. 

The  police  are  only  supposed  to  operate  inside  the 
boundaries  of  their  own  police  district,  although  men 
from  one  force  may  assist  the  police  in  a neighboring 
district  upon  request  from  the  chief  of  police  in  the 
district  in  question.  In  order  to  supply  a large  and 
mobile  force,  originally  meant  to  assist  in  cases  of 
emergency  such  as  public  disturbances,  national 
catastrophes,  important  criminal  cases  and  other  prob- 
lems which  the  local  force  was  unable  to  cope  with  alone, 
a Mobile  Police  Corps  was  established.  However,  as  con- 
ditions in  Norway  have  been  very  peaceful  for  many 
years,  the  Mobile  Pobce  Corps's  main  task  so  far  has 
been  to  assist  the  local  police  forces  all  over  the  country 
in  performing  traffic  controls.  The  Mobile  Police  Corps 
is  headed  by  an  assistant  chief  of  police  who  has  his  of- 
fice in  Oslo.  He  is  directly  subordinate  to  the  Ministry  of 
Justice  and  Police.  His  regular  staff  consists  of  only  a 
few  men.  The  police  officers  doing  the  actual  work  are 
drawn  from  the  police  departments  throughout  the 
country.  During  the  summer  ^ason,  the  Mobile  Police 
Corps  consists  of  1 10  patrol  cars  and  approximately  220 
officers,  during  the  winter  somewhat  less.  Police  officers 
who  want  to  serve  in  the  Mobile  Police  Corps  apply  fora 
transfer,  and  then  serve  for  three  to  six  months. 

LEN:  You  mentioned  that  prison  terms  are  short  or 
light.  Would  you  elaborate? 

GRINDHAUG:  Most  offenders  serve  from  four  to  six 
months  in  prison  upon  conviction.  In  the  most  serious 
cases,  such  as  homicide,  the  maximum  is  14  to  15  years. 
Most  offenders  in  serious  crimes  would  draw  a max- 
imum of  10  to  12  years  and  serve  half  that  time  in  prison 
and  half  on  probation.  Remember  we  are  a country  of 
some  4,126.000  people.  We  have  a prison  population  of 
approximately  2000  people  for  the  entire  country. 

LEN:  What  about  the  size  of  the  Oslo  police? 
GRINDHAUG;  There  are  2000  people,  more  or  less,  in 
the  Oslo  police.  The  criminal  division  has  about  500  and 
is  short  some  50  staff.  Narcotics,  a separate  unit,  has  78. 
There  are  approximately  380  C.I.D.  investigators.  30 
police,  100  clerks  and  some  pensioners 
who  do  extra  work.  The  present  budget  does  not  allow 
f<w  more  police.  Detectives  must  retire  at  60  or  as  early 
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as  57.  chiefs  at  65.  One  of  our  biggest  problems  is  in 
replacing  pensioners.  Many  young  men  and  women  will 
come  to  the  police  academy  in  Oslo  from  the  rural 
districts.  They  would  like  to  return  to  work  in  the  rural 
district  of  their  homes,  notin  Oslo.  Here  the  work  is  hard 
and  perhaps  there  is  less  prestige.  It  is  also  hard  to  re- 
tain law-educated  police,  who  remain  with  us  only  a 
short  time. 

The  tasks  imposed  upon  the  police  are.  in  all  essen- 
tials. established  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Act.  the  Police 
Instructions  and  the  Prosecution  Instructions,  and 
principally  embrace  the  regular  police  duties  in  modern 
society  — maintenance  of  order  and  peace,  protection  of 
law-abiding  citizens  and  their  property,  assistance  to 
people  in  need  of  help,  traffic  regulations  and  control, 
prevention  and  investigation  of  crimes  and  misde- 
meanors. detention  of  criminals  and  offenders. 

The  purely  administrative  tasks  imposed  upon  the 
police,  such  as  the  granting  of  commercial  licenses,  lot- 
tery licenses,  permissions  to  hold  public  meetings  and 
dances,  licenses  for  explosives  and  weapons,  driving 
and  vehicle  licenses,  issuing  passports  and  undertaking 
passport  control  at  the  ports  of  entry,  aliens'  registra- 
tion, are  established  in  a series  of  laws  and  regulations. 
LEN:  What  other  special  services  do  you  have? 
GRINDHAUG:  Another  special  service  is  the  Central 
Criminal  Police  Bureau,  which  provides  laboratory  and 
identification  facilities  and  crime  registers,  and  also  in- 
cludes the  Norwegian  National  Bureau  of  Interpol.  It  is 
headed  by  an  assistant  chief  of  police  and  is  situated  in 
Oslo.  This  bureau  undertakes  all  kinds  of  technical  and 
expert  investigations  and  appraisals  for  the  police,  the 
public  prosecution  authorities  and  the  courts  all  over 
the  country,  registers  fingerprints  and  photos  of 
criminals,  and  keeps  central  files  listing  persons,  crimes 
modus  operandi,  objects  and  findings  which  may  be  of 
importance  to  the  police  in  their  work.  A special  group  of 
detectives  employed  by  the  Central  Criminal  Police 
Bureau  - popularly  called  the  "Murder  Commission  ’ 
— assists  in  handling  homicide  cases  whenever  and 
wherever  they  occur  outside  the  largest  towns,  when  the 
local  police  force  docs  not  have  the  facilities  to  cope  with 
the  case  unaided.  Recently  another  special  detective 
group  has  been  established  in  order  to  assist  the  local 
police  forces  with  the  investigation  of  substantial  and 
complicated  cases  of  financial,  or  white-collar  crimes, 
such  as  company  fraud,  check  forgeries,  offenses 
against  curency  restrictions,  tax  evasions  and  other  il- 
legal transactions.  This  group  is  headed  by  a Superior 
Official.  Apart  from  the  police  officers,  the  group  also  in- 
cludes an  authorized  accountant. 

We  lack  a forensic  science  laboratory  in  Oslo  except 
for  fingerprints.  For  all  other  forensic  services  we  must 
depend  on  experts  from  outside  Oslo.  Occasionally,  we 
hire  pensioners  who  are  experienced  in  forensics  to  help 
us. 

In  this  regard  let  me  digress  a moment  from  training 
to  an  interesting  aspect  of  Norwegian  law.  The 
Norwegians  have,  as  do  most  Scandinavians,  a reputa- 
tion for  drinking.  Here  we  do  not  drink  so  much  but  it  is 
rather  the  issue  of  drinking  and  driving.  There  are  occa- 
sions when  some  Norwegians  lose  a degree  of  self- 
control  and  consume  too  much  and  insist  on  driving.  In 
our  point  of  view,  this  is  most  dangerous.  To  this  extent 
if  you  operate  a motor  vehicle  under  the  influence  of 
alcohol  your  first  offense  requires  a mandatory  21  days 
in  Jail.  Subsequent  offenses  can  lead  to  longer  terms 
with  a maximum  of  six  months  and  eventual  loss  of 
license.  We  go  so  far  as  to  cast  most  doubts  on  the  drink- 
ing driver  when  two  cars  collide  or  alcohol  is  present. 
LEN:  You  also  require  drivers  and  passengers  in  front 
seats  to  wear  seat  belts  or  pay  a heavy  fine  ($40  U.S.) 
GRINDHAUG:  Yes,  we  do.  We  have  very  difficult 
roads  and  driving  weather  with  ice  and  snow.  It  is  our 
firm  opinion  that  seat  belts  help  to  save  many  lives. 

LEN;  Are  there  other  special  components  to  the  Police 
in  Norway? 

GRINDHAUG:  In  addition  there  is  the  National  Police 
Academy,  the  National  Aliens'  Office,  the  Central 
Security  Service  and  the  Police  Stores,  which  provides 
uniforms  and  personal  equipment  for  policemen  all  over 
the  country.  All  these  special  services  are  separate 
and  independent,  and  subject  directly  to  the  Ministry  of 


Justice  and  Police,  and  are  situated  in  Oslo.  You  had  to 
go  downstairs  and  register,  yourself,  in  the  National 
Aliens'  Office. 

Other  divisions  headed  by  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and 
Police  are  the  Prison  Board  and  the  National  Civil 
Defense,  though  the  local  civil  defense  groups  are 
headed  by  the  chief  of  police  in  each  district. 

The  largest  forces  are  generally  divided  into  various 
groups  of  activities,  the  main  ones  being  the  con- 
stabulary force,  or  uniformed  branch,  the  criminal  in- 
vestigation brances  (crimes  and  misdemeanorsl,  which  I 
head,  the  traffic  branch  (very  often  combined  with  the 
uniformed  branchl,  the  security  branch  and  the  licens- 
ing branch.  In  the  smallest  forces  there  is  practically  no 
formal  division  into  branches.  In  Oslo  which  has  by  far 
the  largest  force  in  the  country. there  are  three  addi- 
tional branches;  the  adminstration  or  budget  and 
maintenance  branch,  headed  by  a managing  director, 
and  the  personnel  branch,  headed  by  a planning  direct- 
or. All  the  other  branches  are  headed  by  assistant  chiefs 
of  police. 

In  the  two  largest  towns.  Oslo  and  Bergen,  there  are 
detachments  of  harbor  pobce,  and  in  Oslo  a small  group 
of  mounted  police.  These  are  subdivisions  of  the 
uniformed  branch.  Several  police  departments  have  a 
detachment  of  dog  handlers,  also  a subdivision  of  the 
uniformed  branch.  The  dog  handlers  own  their  dogs 
themselves,  but  are  granted  a certain  amount  of  money 
for  food  and  maintenance  once  the  dog  has  gone  through 
the  final  tests  and  has  been  approved  as  a police  dog. 
Oslo  there  are  two  other  sub-divisions,  one  assigned  to 
watch  over  the  King  and  his  family,  and  a newly 
established  Anti-terror  Squad,  specially  trained  to  han- 
dle cases  of  kidnapping,  captures  of  airplanes,  attacks 
upon  embassies,  banks  or  post  offices,  bombings  and 
other  kinds  of  terror  activities. 

LEN:  Do  the  Oslo  police  units  structure  themselves  as 
the  rest  of  the  country  does? 

GRINDHAUG:  We  havesomenineareas.  These  include 
uniformed  police,  C.I.D.,  a fairly  new  narcotics  division, 
a misdemeanors  unit,  adminstration.  traffic,  security, 
licensing,  personnel  and  planning. 

LEN;  Earlier  you  mentioned  a narcotics  unit. 
GRINDHAUG:  Here  in  Oslo  we  are  particularly  con- 
cerned abut  the  rising  tide  of  drug  traffic.  To  this  extent 
we  have  a special  narcotics  section  (narkotikaseksjon) 
with  79  persons.  It  is  larger  than  the  force  in  Holland, 
which  has  much  greater  problems  than  we. 

LEN;  What  type  of  drug  problems  do  you  have? 
GRINDHAUG:  We  have  our  greatestproblems  beginn- 
ing with  hashish.  Young  people,  some  only  1 1 and  12. 


pure.  The  heroin  is  not  white  powder  type  but  brown, 
and  will  cost  about  $800  for  a kilo. 

The  main  task  assigned  to  the  uniformed  branch  is  the 
maintenance  of  public  order  and  peace.  The  police  of- 
ficers patrol  the  streets,  sometimes  on  foot,  but  mostly 
in  radio-equipped  cars.  They  handle  all  cases  of  illegal 
conduct  and  answer  calls  for  help  or  assistance,  if 
necessary  they  make  arrests,  take  part  in  traffic  regula- 
tions, and  are  on  the  lookout  for  wanted  or  missing  per- 
sons and  stolen  vehicles.  They  control  the  crowds  on  fete 
days  and  during  parades  and  processions,  and  escort 
visiting  statesmen  and  royalties,  aided  by  the  motorcy- 
cle corps  from  the  traffic  branch,  They  bring  in  drunk 
and  disorderly  persons,  supervise  legal  street 
demonstrations  and  stop  illegal  ones. 

Street  processions  and  demonstrations  are  dependent 
on  permission  from  the  police.  Such  permission  is  given 
by  the  uniformed  branch.  Freedom  of  speech  and  the 
written  word  is  established  In  our  constitution,  and 
this  includes  the  right  to  speak  one’s  mind  by  way  of 
demonstrations.  Consequently  all  demonstrations  for 
which  permisson  from  the  police  has  been  obtained  are 
legal,  and  the  police  do  not  deny  permission  unless  there 
is  reason  to  fear  violence  and  disturbance  of  public  order 
and  peace. 

If  demonstrations  develop  into  riots,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  quell  them,  but  the  Norwegian  police  are 
very  restricted  in  their  use  of  force.  They  are  not  armed 
except  with  a short  baton  or  nightstick,  but  in  cases  of 
violence  and  riots  they  are  permitted  to  use  a long- 
handled  stick  which  is  more  effective.  The  instructions 
regarding  the  use  of  force  can  be  sumarized  thus:  "One 
must  not  use  stronger  means  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Only  when  leniency  has  proved  to  be  of  no 
avail,  may  one  switch  to  more  forcible  means.  In  any 


‘Norwegians  have,  as  do  most  Scandinavians,  a reputation 
for  drinking.  Here  we  do  not  drink  so  much,  but  it  is  rather 
the  issue  of  drinking  and  driving.’ 


begin  with  this,  smoking  it  in  a pipe.  There  is  very  little 
or  no  marijuana  because  it  cannot  be  grown,  and  while  a 
few  kilos  come  in  with  foreign  workers,  it  basically 
doesn’t  exist.  What  we  have  found  is  that  most  young 
people  begin  with  hashish  and  move  on  to  heroin  rather 
rapidly.  Unlike  the  United  States  there  are  very  strict 
reguiations  on  marijuana.  Further,  there  is  little  or  no 
legitimate  market  for  amphetamines.  So  when  we  find 
persons  with  these  substances,  which  is  fairly  unusual, 
they  have  little  chance  to  escape  conviction. 

Most  of  our  drugs  come  from  Amsterdam  and 
Copenhagen  as  export  sites.  A lot  of  heroin  comes  from 
the  Golden  Triangle,  Pakistan,  and  overland  by  car  from 
Istanbul.  We  have  such  a long  sea  coast  it  is  relatively 
impossible  to  prevent  its  entry.  Your  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
understands  this  problem  very  well.  There  are  often 
very  interesting  suppliers  and  sources.  There  is  a very 
busy  Chinese  trade  in  opium  and  heroin  in  Amsterdam. 
Further,  the  cocaine  which  comes  to  us  from  South 
America  may  go  by  way  of  West  Africa.  Spain.  Holland 
and  then  to  the  U.S.  and  Norway.  These  roundabout 
routes  increase  the  prices  greatly.  You  may  also  find  it 
interesting  that  the  heroin  sold  here  is  of  higher  purity 
or  quality  than  that  in  America.  It  may  be  60  percent 


case  the  effect  of  the  use  of  force  must  be  limited  as  far 
as  possible." 

LEN:  Then  your  police  are  unarmed  on  patrol  usually? 
GRINDHAUG:  Firearms  are  never  issued  for  routine 
police  duties.  The  weapons  are  kept  locked  up  in  police 
headquarters,  and  only  the  chief  of  police  or  his  deputy 
has  the  authority  to  issue  orders  to  arm  the  police  of- 
ficers when  the  existing  situation  makes  it  necessary. 

Section  6 of  the  firearms  regulations  for  the  poUce 
reads  as  follows: 

"Firearms  can  only  be  used  against  a person  when 
more  lenient  means  have  been  tried  in  vain,  or  it  is  ob- 
vious that  they  will  not  succeed,  and  it  is  urgently 
necessary  in  order  to; 

*‘a)  accomplish  a legal  arrest  or  prevent  prisoners  from 
escaping  if  the  punishable  act  concerned  is  a serious 
crime; 

"b)  restore  order  end  peace  during  disturbances, 
gatherings  of  crowds  etc.,  where  there  is  danger  of  the 
use  of  violence  against  persons  or  property,  or  such  use 
is  threatened,  and  after  the  crowd,  if  possible,  has  first 
been  requested  to  leave  the  place  peaceably; 

"c|  prevent  attempts  to  commit  acts  of  serious 
Coadaued  oo  Page  10 
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‘An  employee  who  thinks  his  application  for  promotion  has  been  handled  wrona  or  his 
semonty  has  been  put  aside,  or  that  irrelevant  considerations  have  affeZ^the  dec  s^n 
can  compiam. . .dnectiy  to  the  Nationai  Assembiy.  ’ aecision 
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violence  against  a pecaon  or  cause  substantial  damage 
to  property,  important  combiunity  institutions,  con- 
trivances, enterprises  or  works, 

"d)  defend  oneself  against  sirious  (dangerous)  assault 
during  the  legal  performance  of  duty.” 

In  certain  situations  the  chief  of  police  can.  with  the 
consent  of  the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Police,  permit 
regular  patrol  units  to  carry  firearms  in  the  cars  if  it  is 
deemed  necessary.  In  Oslo  the  dog  patrols,  the  car 
patrols  and  theantiterror  squad  carry  firearms  in  locked 
cases  in  the  cars.  In  other  words,  the  arsenal  has  been 
moved  from  headquarters  to  the  patrol  cars.  But  the  of- 
ficers must,  as  before,  ask  permission  via  radio  to  arm 
themselves  when  needs  arise. 

Some  of  the  situations  for  which  firearms  will  normal- 
ly be  issued  are;  emergency  calls  on  account  of  post  or 
bank  robberies  (holdups);  emergency  calls  in  connection 
with  armed  robbery  of  a person  or  person^  calls  for 
special  guards  from  an  embassy  or  embassies  which 
have  been  threatened,  and  cases  of  jail  breaks  when  the 
escaped  convicts  are  known  to  be  armed  and  dangerous. 

The  patrol  cars  are  equipped  with  two-way  radio  seta 
connected  with  a central  control  room  situated  in  the 
headquarters  building.  This  unit  is  a subdivision  of  the 
uniformed  branch.  The  branch  further  includes  the  har- 
bor police,  the  mounted  police,  the  poUce  dogs,  the 
King's  Guard,  the  antiterror  squad,  car  patrols  and  six  . 
police  stations.  The  officers  and  superior  officials  all 
wear  the  same  uniform,  with  no  special  badge  or  patch  to 
distinguish  onedetachment  or  one  branch  fromanother. 

The  detectives  are  drawn  from  the  regular  police 
force.  After  having  finished  the  initial  training,  the 
newly-educated  policemen  enter  the  uniformed  branch 
and  do  general  duty  for  approximately  five  years.  Then 
they  rotate  • - they  do  temporary  duty  for  half  a year  in 
certain  of  the  other  branches.  1 fan  officer  wishes  tocon- 
tinue  in  the  detecUve  force  when  his  half-year  is  up.  he 
can  apply  for  a continuation  for  another  year.  If  he  still 
wishes  to  stay  there,  and  is  found  qualified  for  that  kind 
of  work,  he  is  incorporated  into  the  detective  force. 

The  renter  detectives  are  given  a running  special 
training  in  the  shape  of  courses  held  by  the  section  for 
instruction  and  training.  In  addition  they  take  part  in 
special  courses  held  by  the  National  Police  Academy 
and  other  pubUc  institutions,  and  they  may  apply  for 
public  scholarships  in  order  to  study  abroad. 

The  officers  from  the  misdemeanor  branch  do  more  or 
less  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  detectives  in  the 
criminal  investigation  branch,  but  the  cases  they  in- 
vestigate concern  lesser  offenses  Uke  road  accidents 
CO  lisions  and  other  traffic  offenses,  smuggling,  illegal 
sales,  spirits,  drunkenness,  family  affairs,  etc.  They  also 
do  some  social  work  and  take  care  of  the  mentally 
diseased  in  cooperaUon  with  the  health  authorities  The 
men  are  drawn  from  the  reguUr  poUce  in  the  same  way 
as  mentioned  above. 

**°*'‘*  training  in  Oslo? 
n ® twe^year  training  program 

for  cadets  One  year  is  spent  as  a type  of  intern,  where 
the  recruit  ^s  from  unit  to  unit  and  learns  in  the  field 
while  he  is  observed  by  the  supervisor.  If  the  candidate 
IS  considered  satisfactory  he  can  be  admitted  to  the 

!L7ormL  'uT  «hich  includes 

E^alUM  ^ ®tudy  (both  Norwegian  and 

spwial  laws,  for  example  drunk  driving  law. 

On  the  basis  of  reports  from  the  experienced 
policemen  who  have  supervised  the  practical  training 
the  decision  is  taken  whether  the  cadet  is  suitable  to 
police  work  and  should  be  allowed  to  Uke  the  basic 
cadet  course  in  the  poUce  academy,  which  lasU  approx- 
iiMtely  a yw.  Having  passed  his  examination,  the 
^ temporary  or  permanent  in- 

apector.  He  has  ^e  right  and  also  the  duty  to  serve  as  an 
inspector  for  at  least  one  year 
After  the  Second  World  War.  it  was  necessary  to  com- 
plet^y  reorganize  and  rebuild  the  poUce  academy  The 
final  plans  are  not  yet  deUrmined.  but  at  present  the 
academy  operates  on  the  principle  of  a one-year  basic 
course  for  ^e  cadeU  and  a three  months'  advanced 
course  for  those  poUcemen  who  are  considered  quaUfied 
for  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks  (chief  inspectors  and 
supennUndenU).  From  time  to  time  various  other 
coi^  are  held  in  Ehe  poUce  a«demy.  such  as  fTZ 
vestigation  courses,  traffic  courses,  courses  for  the 
poUce  dogs  and  their  handlers,  occasionaUy  a begin- 


ner's course  for  the  superior  officials  and  advanced 
courses  for  the  officer  personnel.  The  academy  is 
organized  as  a residential  college  for  pupils  not  living  in 
Oslo.  The  pupils  receive  fuU  payment  during  their  train- 
ing. but  must  pay  for  their  board. 

The  cadets  are  given  lessons  in  the  penal  code  court 
procedure.  poUce  instructions,  civil  law  and  special 
regulations,  traffic  instructions,  instruction  in  how  to 
make  and  write  reports,  criminal  investigation, 
criminology  and  techniques,  police  drawing. 
Norwegian.  English,  sociology,  police  ethics  and 
behavior,  athletics,  police  holds,  self  defense  techni- 
ques.  poUce  drill,  use  of  arms  and  crowd  control,  as  I 
rnentioned  before.  There  are  no  special  courses  for 
sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs,  but  they  attend  special 
classes  and  take  special  lessons  in  subjects  relating  to 
their  particular  type  of  work. 

LEN:  How  do  you  recruit  your  cadets  generaUy? 
GRINDHAUG:  To  be  admitted  to  the  ranks  one  must 
under  the  PoUce  Act  of  1936.  bea  Norwegian  citizen  bet- 
ween 19  and  30  years  of  age.  have  attended  school  for  at 
least  mne  years,  have  finished  the  compulsory  mUitary 
service,  which  does  not  apply  for  women,  have  a 
blameless  reputation  and  good  eyesight,  be  sober  weU 
buUt  and  in  exceUent  health.  The  women  must  be  a 
minimum  169-170  centimeters  tall,  the  men  a minimum 
1 78-180  centimeters.  The  health  requirements  under  the 
Police  Act  state:  "He  must  produce  a doctor’s  cer- 
tificate showing  that  he  is  free  from  any  physical  defor- 
mation. illnesses  or  other  kinds  of  weaknesses  which 
could  be  detrimental  to  his  service  abiUty." 

To  be  admitted  to  the  force  as  a Superior  Official  one 
should  preferably  have  a university  degree  in  law.  have 
the  full  use  of  one's  Umbs  and  produce  a doctor's  cer- 
tificate showing  good  health.  Recruits  to  this  group  are 
not  drawn  from  any  particular  social  stratum,  but  they 
are  frequently  freshly-graduated  law  students  or 
poUcemen  who  have  taken  their  university  degree  in 
law. 

LEN:  How  do  promotions  occur?  Do  you  have  many 
vacancies? 

GRINDHAUG:  As  I mentioned  earUer.  it  is  hard  to  re- 
tain law-educated  poUce  who  find  more  financiaUy  at- 
tractive work  elsewhere,  but  we  do  have  vacancies 
regularly  as  people  are  promoted  or  retire. 

Vacancies  in  Oslo  are  announced  through  local  com- 
munications. AppUcations  are  wrtitten  on  an  appUca- 
tion  form  (personnel  appraisal  form)  and  sent  to  the  ap- 
pUcant  s immediate  superior.  He  marks  his  appraisal  of 
the  applicant's  quaUfications  on  the  form,  and  sends  it 
on  to  the  head  of  the  branch  where  the  applicant  is 
doing  service,  for  endorsement.  The  form  is  then  sent  to 
the  personnel  director’s  office,  where  aU  the  applications 
are  assembled  and  the  list  of  applicants  based  on  sen- 
onty.  u drawn  up.  The  list  and  the  forms  are  then  sent 
to  the  Appointment  Board  with  comments  and  recom- 
mendatioiw  from  the  personnel  director  and  the  head  of 
the  branch  where  the  vacancy  has  occurred. 

In  1969  the  Oslo  Police  Department  decided  to  carry 
out  such  appraisals  periodically  and  not  only  in  connec- 
tion with  appUcations  for  promotion  or  assignments. 

The  department  wants  to  appriase  aU  employees  every 
^ond  year,  and  the  appraisal  forms  wUI  then  be  at 
tached  to  any  eventual  application  for  comparison  A 
special  form  has  been  prepard  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
questions  to  be  answered  concern  the  employee's  profes- 
sional  knowledge,  energy  and  drive,  conduct  towards 
the  pubUc.  sense  of  order.  ablUty  to  cooperate,  faculties 
as  a leader,  temperament  and  disposition,  and  profes- 
sional and  personal  quaUfications  enabUng  him/her  to 
fiU  a position  with  a greater  degree  of  difficulty  and 
more  responsibiUty. 

If  one  of  the  members  of  the  Appointment  Board 
^sa^s  with  the  others  in  a decision,  he  can  appeal  to 
the  Ministry  of  Justice  and  Police,  which  has  the 
d^iding  vote  in  such  cases.  An  employee  who  thinks 
that  his  appUcation  for  promotion  has  been  handled 
wrong,  or  that  his  seniority  has  been  put  aside,  or  that  ir- 
relevant  considerations  have  affected  the  decision  can 
compUin  to  the  Ministry,  to  the  Ombudsman  or  directly 
to  the  National  Assembly.  He  can  also  complain  to  the 
two  lastimentioned  instances  when  the  Ministry  has 
made  a deasion  he  does  not  agree  with. 

The  chief  of  poUce  and  the  assistant  chiefs  of  poUce  are 
appomt^  by  the  King  in  CouncU.  The  poUce  attorneys 
and  assistant  poUce  attorneys  are  appointed  by  the 
Mimstry  of  Justice  and  PoUce  on  advice  from  the  local 


chief  of  police.  The  chief  superintendent  and  divi- 
sion/station superintendents  are  appointed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  Police  on  advice  from  the  local 
Appointment  Board.  Policemen  of  the  lower  ranks,  of- 
fice personnel  and  other  civilians  are  appointed  by  the 
Appointment  Board. 

Promotions  follow  the  same  line.  Promotion  to  chief 
inspector  is  made  by  the  Appointment  Board,  promo- 
tion to  division/station  superintendent  and  cheif 
superintendent  by  the  Ministry  on  recommendation 
from  the  Appointment  Board.  Promotions  among  the 
supenor  officials  are  made  by  the  Ministry,  or  in  the 
Mse  of  Assistant  chiefs  of  poUce  and  chiefs  of  police,  by 
the  King  in  Council. 

^N:  What  is  the  average  policeman’s  work  schedule 

GRINDHAUG:  The  average  working  hours  for 
pohMmen  and  officer  personnel  is  40  hours  a week,  but  if 
a poUceman  on  patrol  duty  has  many  night  and  Sunday 
shifts,  the  maximum  is  38  hours.  There  are.  however 
several  deviations  from  the  stipulated  maximum  hours* 
The  working  hours  are  stipulated  through  negotiations 
between  representatives  of  the  Government  (the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  PoUce)  and  the  poUcemen’s 
associations. 

An  allowance  is  paid  for  overtime  work.  The  poUce  of- 
ficers on  patrol  duty  are  paid  monthly  according  to  how 
many  hours  they  have  worked  overtime,  whereas  the 
men  on  regular  detective  duty  are  paid  a fixed  annual 
aUowance  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  they  have 
worked.  The  use  of  overtime  is  restricted  to  a certain 
number  of  hours  a year,  and  it  is  not  permitted  to  work 
continuously  for  more  than  two  four-hour  shifts.  Apart 
form  overtime  aUowances.  there  are  certain  other  fixed 
allowances  paid  to  the  officers  of  the  force,  such  as  police 
duty  allowance,  uniform  aUowance  Sunday  and  pubUc 
holiday  aUowance.  night  shift  allowance,  etc. 

AUemployeesareentitled  tofourweeksvacationwith 

full  pay.  Three  weeks  may  be  token  in  summer  and  one 
at  a later  time.  or.  if  anemployee  wishes  to  have  his  vaca- 
tion at  another  time  of  the  year,  he  may  have  four  weeks 
runmng.  When  an  employee  has  passed  60  years  of  age. 
he  IS  entitled  to  five  weeks  vacation.  As  the  poUce  of- 
fiwrs  retire  at  60.  this  only  applies  to  the  other  groups. 

All  employees  are  compulsory  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Pension  Fund.  After  30  years  of  service  they  are 
guaranteed  fuU  pension,  i.e.  66  percent  of  their  earnings 
on  reaching  retirement  age.  If  an  employee  must  retire 
before  having  served  for  30  years  (because  retirement 
age  has  been  reached),  the  pension  is  correspondingly 
less.  If  the  employee’s  age  added  to  the  service  years 
rmke  85  or  more  years,  he  may  retire  three  years  before 
the  actual  retirement  age.  The  retirement  age  is;  police 
officers.  60  years;  superior  officials.  68  years,  and  officer 
personnel  and  other  civilians.  67  years  with  an  option  to 
continue  until  70.  If  an  employee  is  forced  to  retire 
before  his  time  because  of  illness  or  disability  to  con- 
tinue  working,  he  receives  a disability  pension 
equivalent  to  the  pension  he  would  have  received  on 
reaching  retirement  age. 

Norway  at  present? 
GRINDHAUG:  Well,  I can  only  speak  for  Oslo.  There 
are  other  cities  but  this  is  the  largest  city  and  the  entry 
point  for  most  people.  NaturaUy.  crime  is  on  the  rise 
everywhere  and  it  is  so  here  as  weU.  Oslo  does  not  have 
much  violent  crime  but  there  is  some,  of  course.  At  pre- 
sent we  are  negotiating  an  agreement  between  Norway 
and  the  United  States  that  wiU  aUow  us  to  extradite  to 
Norway  Umtod  States  citizens  who  have  committed 
felony  crimes  here.  We  have  a law  in  Norway  that  if  any 
Norwegian  citizen  commits  a crime  in  another  country 
for  example  the  U.S.A..  and  flies  back  here,  the  person 
^n  be  put  on  trial  and  convicted,  with  evidence  and 
tostimony  of  course,  and  sent  to  Norwegian  prison. 

There  is  one  recent  case  which  illustrates  our  desire 
for  either  a cooperative  agreement  or  return  of  a 
togitive.  Some  time  ago  the  wife  of  a member  of  one 
European  diplomatic  mission  was  stabbed  to  death  in 
strange  circumstances.  It  appears  that  diplomat  had 
both  a wife  and  a girlfriend.  The  girlfriend  had  come  to 
Ni^ay.  committed  the  deed  and  fled  to  the  U.S.  The 
U.S.  IS  reluctant  to  send  people  back  to  countries  where 
It  18  aUeged  they  have  committed  a crime;  you  can  of 
couree.  understand  the  poUtical  compUcations  in  such 
matters.  However,  since  you  do  not  have  such  a law  to 
proa^ute  someone  for  a crime  done  elsewhere,  we  need 
this  treaty. 
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We  read  and  review: 


Study  of  police  education,  performance  gets  an  ‘A’ 

A Stndv  nf  Rvlatirmakina  f 1 


A Study  of  Relationshjpe  Between  Level 
of  College  Education  and  Police  Perfor- 
mance. By  Gerald  R.  Giifrin.  Saratoga. 
California:  Century  Twenty-One 
Publiahing.  1980.  90  pp. 

One  of  the  most  critical  elementa 
affecting  the  overall  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  a police  organization  is  the 
process  of  selecting  personnel  Since  the 
potential  performance  of  any  of0cer  is  in 
part  limited  by  the  capabilities  that  he 
brings  to  the  job.  it  is  apparent  that  one 
way  of  increasing  the  level  of  potential 
performance  is  to  identify  those 
characteristics  or  attributes  at  selection 
that  bear  on  performance,  and  use  as 
selection  criteria  those  attributes  that 
show  a positive  relationship  to  improved 
levels  of  performance. 

Gerald  R.  Griffin  reports  on  a research 
project  conducted  to  test  seven  hypo- 
theses concerning  the  relationships  bet- 
ween college  education,  police  ex- 
perience. and  patrolmen 's  level  of  perfor- 
mance. Given  the  importance  of  the  selec- 
tion process!  in  affecting  personnel 
behavior  and  performance,  this  project 
concerns  an  important  subject  for  police 
administratorp.  The  study  involved  a 
medium-sized  Midwestern  police  depart- 
ment. The  sample  consisted  of  93  patrol 
officers,  70  of  whom  completed  and 
returned  questionnaires  that  were  usable 


for  this  study.  Also.  13  supervisors 
assigned  to  the  patrol  division  were  in- 
cluded in  the  study  to  perform  subjective 
evaluations  of  patrolmen. 

The  overall  intent  of  the  project  was  to 
determine  whether  police  officer  perfor- 
mance. as  measured  by  patrol  super- 
visors, is  related  to  the  level  of  college 


education  attained  by  the  patrol  officers. 
The  test  itself  employed  several 
statistically  valid  processes.  The  first 
step  involved  the  collection  of  educa- 
tional data  from  the  sample  group 
through  a questionnaire.  The  supervisors 
then  rated  the  performance  of  one  officer 
against  the  performance  of  another  offi- 
cer. The  value  of  this  particular  evalua- 
tion technique  is  that  it  overcomes  the 
tendency  of  some  of  the  raters  to  rate  all 
officers  in  a non-controversial  way.  It  re- 
quires the  rater  to  rate  the  performance 
of  one  subject  as  better  then  the  other. 
The  data  were  then  analyzed  statistically 
to  determine  whether  a statistically 
sigmficant  correlation  existed  between 
education  level  and  patrol  officer  perfor- 
mance. Several  tests  were  conducted  to 
measure  the  reliability  and  consistency 
of  the  data,  the  readability  of  questions 
and  other  collection  tools. 

The  first  hypothesis  tested  was: 
"There  is  no  relationship  between  the  job 
performance  of  police  patrol  officers,  as 
judged  by  their  supervisors,  and  their 
education  level,  as  determined  by  college 
hours  completed."  The  method  used  was 
the  Pearson-Product  Moment  Correla- 
tion Coefficient,  which  tests  the 
dependency  of  one  variable  on  a second 
independent  variable.  The  higher  the  cor- 
relation. the  greater  the  reliability  of 


Review  offers  alternatives  to  imprisonment  that 
a fiscally-strapped  society  can’t  afford  to  pass  up 


Beyond  the  Courtroom:  Programs  in 
Community  Justice  and  Conflict  Resolo- 
fioD.  By  Benedict  S.  Alper  and  Lawrence 
T.  Nichols.  Lexington,  Mass.:  D.C.  Heath 
and  Company  (Lexington  Books!,  1981. 

As  jail  and  prison  overcrowding  in- 
creases, and  as  the  fiscal  resources 
available  to  state  and  local  authorities  for 
additional  cell  construction  dwindle, 
criminal  justice  and  correctional  policy 
makers  are  increasingly  forced  to  ex- 
amine. seriously  if  not  sincerely,  alter- 
native pretrial  and  sentencing  options. 
Simply  put.  society  cannot  afford  the 
escalating  costs  of  incarceration. 

To  some  extent,  society  has  begun  to 
examine  and  implement  various  alter- 
natives to  incarceration,  but  it  has  done 
so,  almost  exclusively,  with  little  change 
in  ideology.  It  has  done  so,  the  evidence 
shows,  largely  with  lesser  offenders  and 
in  a manner  that  maintains  an  emphasis 
on  punishment  rather  than  social  mend- 
ing. 

Beyond  the  Courtroom  reviews  a vast 
array  of  non-traditional.  non- 
incarcerative  reactions  to  disruptive 
criminal  (and  civil)  behavior.  In  examin- 
ing the  use  and  implications  of  court 
monitoring,  pretrial  diversion,  restitu- 
tion. victim  assistance,  victim  compensa- 
tion. arbitration,  mediation,  advisory 
sentencing  panels,  community  service, 
informal  tribunals  and  various  communi- 
ty tourt  models.  Alper  and  Kramer,  both 
of  Boston  College,  also  consider  these  op- 
tions as  they  might  (mostly)  apply  to 
minor  offenders. 

The  importance  of  this  book,  howev^. 
lies  in  the  orientation  of  the  authors. 
They  not  only  go  beyond  the  courtroom, 
but  abo  beyond  state  ideology.  At  one 
point  in  their  consideration  of  communi- 
ty child  welfare  boards,  they  note  that 


"inherent  in  the  idea  of  community 
paneb  is  the  notion  of  decentralization  of 
authority  and  the  debureaucratization  of 
official  procedure." 

A bit  bter.  the  authors  go  on  to  sug- 
gest that  "just  as  there  has  been  over- 
reliance on  the  bw  for  the  solution  of 
many  of  our  social  and  economic  pro- 
blems, so  has  there  been  overreUance  on 
government  as  the  ultimate  arbiter  for 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  pieople  in 
trouble. 

"Part  of  the  answer."  they  continue. 


"lies  in  efforts  by  community  people  to 
help  determine  the  conditions  under 
which  their  people  live  and  grow  up.  U is 
up  to  our  communities  to  protest  the  in- 
equities in  the  social  and  economic  sphere 
and  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  establish- 
ment of  their  own  tribunab  for  the  solu- 
tion of  their  local  problems  and  the 
resolution  of  their  own  disputes." 

In  providing  numerous  examples. 
American  as  well  as  non-American,  of 
how  concrete  programs  can  be  practiced. 

Continued  on  Page  12 


predicting  the  effect  of  the  independent 
variable  on  the  dependent  variable.  The 
result  of  the  data  analysb  was  that  the 
correbtion  was  not  high  enough  between 
the  two  variables  to  reject  the  stated 
hypothesis.  Two  hypotheses,  both 
testing  the  rebtionship  between  educa- 
tion and  performance,  yielded  results 
that  did  not  support  a predictable 
dependeocy  on  p^ormance  by  educa- 
tional level.  Another  bypothesb  com- 
pared performance  with  years  of  service, 
and  the  results  here  indicated  a strong 
positive  relationship.  A more  specific 
hypothesis  involving  educational  level 
revealed  a negative,  or  inverse  rebtion- 
ship between  level  of  education  at  the 
time  of  employment  and  performance. 

Additional  hypotheses  rebting  perfor- 
mance to  the  combined  effect  of  educa- 
tion and  experience  were  tested.  These 
tests  indicated  a positive,  statbtically 
significant  relationship  between  the 
dependent  variable  (performance)  and 
the  independent  variables  (educational 
level  and  experience),  which  indicates 
that  performance  can  be  predicted  to  be 
higher  for  officers  who  have  higher  leveb 
of  education  combined  with  police  officer 
experience. 

Since  the  combination  of  education  and 
experience  b shown  to  have  a positive  in- 
fluence on  performance,  as  judged  by 
supervisors,  but  educational  level  at  the 
time  of  employment  has  an  inverse  rela- 
tionship to  performance,  it  can  be  con- 
cluded that  job  experience  is  important 
as  a rating  factor,  as  judged  by  supo'- 
visors.  Further,  education  by  itself  is  not 
judged  to  be  a primary  positive  infhien- 
tbl  factor  in  patrolmen’s  performance,  as 
judged  by  supervisors.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  education  will  not  be  a cablyst  to 
improved  performance  once  police  ex- 
perience is  gained. 

The  subject  under  consideration  is 
very  important  to  police  managers  faced 
with  restricted  budgets  and  increased 
demands  on  existing  personnel 
resources.  As  many  police  forces  are 
diminishing  in  size,  it  is  becoming  mure 
(■ontinued  on  Page  12 


New  look  at  development  of  American  jails:  the 
more  things  change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same 


The  American  Jail,  Its  Development  and 
Growth.  By  J.M.  Moynahan  and  Earle  K. 
Stewart.  Chicago:  Nelson-Hail 

PobUsbers.  1980.  213  pp. 

In  their  book  The  American  Jail. 
Moynahan  and  Stewart  describe  the  his- 
torical origins  of  the  earliest  English  and 
American  jails  and  conclude  with  a pic- 
ture of  today’s  institution  that  is  little 
changed  in  structure,  purpose,  respon- 
sibility, control  or  administration.  It  is  a 
work  that  is  easily  readable  and  compart- 
mentalized in  such  a fashion  that  it  would 
be  suitable  for  use  in  introductory 
courses  in  a correctional  curriculum.  It 
also  provides  enlightening  reading  for 
the  layman  and  practitioner  due  to  the 
greater  depth  devoted  to  this  criminal 
justice  sub-topic. 

Those  in  law  enforcement  may  find  of 
particular  interest  data  tracing  the  pro- 
gression of  the  involvement  of  shire- 
reeves  (sheriffs)  and  comes  stabuU  (con- 
stables) from  overseers  of  a repara- 
tion/retributive  compensation  system 


(700-1066  A.D.)  to  enforcers  of  the 
"king's  peace."  The  earlier  idea  of 
damage  done  to  individuals  was  replaced 
with  wrong  done  to  the  "code  of  the 
king."  Gaols  (jails)  came  into  ^ing  as  a 
pretrial  response  to  confine  those  who 
stood  accused  of  violating  that  "code.” 

From  workhouses,  houses  of  correc- 
tion. bridewells,  transportation  and 
floating  jails  to  American  jails  of  the 
19th  and  20th  centuries,  the  text's  des- 
criptions are  clear  and  concise.  The 
Cherry  Hill  and  Walnut  Street  traditions 
are  examined,  as  are  inmate  composition, 
architecture  and  reform  efforts. 

In  the  matter  of  punitive  institutions, 
much  could  be  done  with  more  money, 
more  highly  trained  personnel,  better 
salaries  and  greater  prestige  for  jailers. 
However,  these  issues  were  recognized 
early  on  in  the  development  of  prisons 
and  jails  and  despite  the  efforts  under- 
taken to  date,  they  remain  "Continuing 
Topics  for  Consideration"  included  in  the 
authors'  final  chapter. 


Not  mentioned  in  the  book  ia  the  toll 
that  institutions  take  on  their  personnel 
If  indeed  jails  are  staffed  by  the 
"neophyte"  awaiting  a patrol  or  in- 
vestigative assignment,  the  "moesback" 
who  is  computing  days  until  retirement 
and  the  "comers"  who  have  returned  via 
promotion,  even  the  administrative 
of  custody  may  be  displaced  or  dilnted  ia 
favor  of  personal  goals. 

The  primary  contribution  of  this  work 
may  be  to  dispel  the  widespread  public 
and  professional  misinformation 
concerning  the  jail  non-system  as  a 
whole.  The  distinction  made  between 
prison  and  jail  is  also  made  quite  clear, 
while  acknowledging  that  "in  many 
jurisdictions. . .the  jail  also  serves  some 
if  not  all  of  the  same  functions  that  have 
accrued  to  the  state." 

Given  the  weU-documented  failure  of 
penal  institutions  to  achieve  their  stated 
goals,  the  basic  problem  to  consider  re- 
mains whether  or  not  institutions  should 
CoDtinord  on  Page  12 
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Breaking  away  from  the  crowd: 


Beyond  traditional  approaches  to  sentencing 

Continued  from  Paoe  1 1 i ; . . ....  ... 


Continued  from  Paffe  1 1 
the  authors  provide  substance  and  prac- 
ticality to  their  broad  and  imaginative 
overview  of  how  a justice  system  should 
be  integrated  into  and  be  involved  with 
the  lives  of  the  people  who  are  its 
clientele. 

In  the  foreword  to  this  book,  John 
Calhoun,  former  Commissioner  of  the 
Administration  for  Child.  Youth  and 
Families  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  correctly  ties  the 
benefits  of  Alper  and  Kramer’s  con- 
siderations to  the  victims  of  crime  as  well 
as  criminal  offenders.  “Where  is  there 
consideration  for  the  human  dimension 
of  the  crime?"  Calhoun  asks  of  present 
criminal  justice  practice.  "Where  is  the 


sense  that  people  are  involved  and  that  a 
community  fabric,  however  frail,  has 
been  further  tom  by  the  criminal  act? 
Where  is  the  sense  that  both  victim  and 
victimUer  are  members  of  the  human 
family,  of  a community?"  (Emphasis  ad- 
ded.] 

Alper  and  Kramer  begin  their  book 
with  a chapter  which  reviews  various 
concepts  of  community.  This  is  useful  in- 
asmuch as  attempts  to  analytically  com- 
bine criminal  justice  and  community 
issues  are  essential  but  all  too  rare.  Con- 
cepts of  community,  however,  as  Califor- 
nia criminologist  John  Irwin  has  pointed 
out.  can  be  little  more  than  sociological 
cliches  which  reflect  preferred  rather 
than  actual  social  organization. 


‘American  Jair  stimulates  the 
appetite  for  correctional  theory 


('ontinued  from  Page  II 
exist  at  all,  and  what  can  be  substituted 
for  them. 

Can  thejail.s,  which  hold  more  people  in 
any  gjven  year  than  prisons  or  refor- 
matories. solve  the  problem  of  co- 
mingling  the  .short-time  misdemeanant 
with  the  sentenced  felon  awaiting 
transfer  to  our  overcrowded  prisons?  Can 
both  the.se  classes  be  segregated  from  the 
pretrial  inmate  who  is  considered  "inno- 
cent until  proven  guilty  ”?  Should  the 
keeper  and  the  kept  be  subjected  to 
physical  features  that  are  not  conducive 
to  mental-phy.sical  health?  Does  a lack  of 
creature  comforts  and  rehabilitative  pro- 
gramming contribute  to  institutional 


unrest  or  actually  promote  vindictive 
post-release  behavior? 

Whether  describing  a metropolitan  jail 
that  could  pass  for  a commercial  office 
building  or  one  resembling  a medieval 
structure,  in  The  American  Jail  one  ob- 
tains a succinct  view  of  where  the  jail  has 
been  and  the  few  meaningful  changes 
that  have  transpired  during  its  evolu- 
tion. The  book  serve.s  it.s  purpose  well, 
providing  a factual  prc.sentation  that 
stimulates  the  appetite  for  theory  that 
can  be  put  into  practice  and  aimed  at  the 
eclectic  character  of  the  jail. 

-GERALD  L.  FAKI. 

Editor 

The  Western  ('riminologist 


It  is  in  this  area,  perhaps,  that  Beyond 
the  Courtroom  is  weakest.  This  is.  it 
should  be  said,  not  a sociological  study:  U 
is.  instead,  an  overview  — a descriptive 
narrative  of  a range  of  reforms  we  would 
do  well  to  consider  more  comprehensive- 
• ly.  But  beyond  accepting  the  need  to  use 
many  of  the  alternatives  suggested  by 
Alper  and  Kramer,  numerous  problems 
arise  in  the  implementation  of  these 
reforms.  Communities,  particularly  in- 
digent communities,  are  not  now  nearly 
as  organizationally  able  to  involve 
themselves  to  the  level  suggested  by  the 
authors.  At  one  point,  the  authors 
recognize  that  some  of  these  reforms  may 
run  into  conflict  with  issues  of  due  pro- 
cess, but  other  forms  of  organizational 
resistance  also  need  to  be  overcome.  In 
addition,  they  recognize  that  many 
reforms  wind  up  serving  populations 
that  these  reforms  were  not  designed  to 
serve,  but  they  offer  few  suggestions  to 
combat  this. 

Much  of  the  analysis  necessary  for  an 


examination  of  these  issues,  it  should  be 
pointed  out.  is  beyond  the  intent  of  this 
book-  That  such  questions  can  be  raised 
from  a reading  of  it,  however,  indicates 
its  worth.  As  the  authors  note:  "Popular 
dissatisfaction  with  older  methods  of 
handling  criminal  acts  and  minor 
disputes  is  so  pervasive  that  immediate 
creative  initiatives  are  called  for.  In  the 
process  of  exploration,  many  programs 
no  doubt  will  be  found  wanting  and 
therefore  rejected.  But  the  search  for 
viable  community  approaches  to  these 
issues  may  begin  a needed  restorative 
process  to  many  of  the  fractured 
alienated  communities  throughout  our 
country." 

This  book  is.  then,  a valuable  guide 
with  which  criminal  justice  policy 
makers  can  usefully  begin  their  search 
for  appropriate  community  alternatives. 

-RUSS  IMMARIGEON 
State  Coodinator 
Partnership  for  Alternatives 
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and  more  important  to  insure  that  each 
police  officer  working  ha.s  a performance 
level  which  complements  the  resources 
allocated  to  sustain  his  position,  Im- 
proved processes  ol  selection  based  on 
criteria  with  a predictably  positive  out- 
put is  one  approach  to  maximizing  the 
use  of  personnel  resources. 

As  tiriffin  indicates  in  his  introduc- 
tion. numerous  studies  and  surveys  have 
been  done  on  the  subiect  of  education 
it  relale.s  to  job  performance.  Such 
studie.s  have  particular  limitations  or 
qualifiers,  given  the  means  used  to  col- 
lect the  data,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
subject  itself.  Police  officer  performance 
is  difficult  to  standardize.  Different  com- 
munities make  differing  demands  on  the 
uniformed  officer.  Specific  crime  pro- 
blems, community  relations,  juvenile 
issues,  traffic  and  other  police  duties 
cause  police  administrators  to  vary  the 
emphasis  and  direction  of  their  patrol 
resources.  Given  the  varying  duties  of 
patrol  officers,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
generalize  a relationship  between  college 
education  and  police  officer  performance. 
Presumably,  those  police  departmertts 
which  place  emphasis  on  public  relations 
and  crime  prevention-community 
response  projects  would  show  a greater 
utility  of  a college-degree  program  which 
includes  police  crime  prevention,  human 
relations  and  other  courses  involving  in- 
terpersonal skills  than  would  a depart- 
ment which  emphasizes  the  traditional 
response  to  reported  crimes  and  ac- 
cidents. Also,  different  colleges  have  dif- 
ferent required  and  elective  courses  in 
their  criminal  justice  or  law  enforcement 


programs. 

In  general,  there  exist  a number  of  im- 
portant variables  thal  would  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  specify  the  value  or  impact  that  a 
college  education  may  have  on  the  perfor- 
mance of  a police  officer.  Another  subjec- 
tive element  in  the  analysis  of  the  subject 
is  the  performance  rating  done  by  super- 
visors, who  themselves  will  vary  in  their 
perception  of  what  constitutes  good 
patrol  officer  performance,  what  value 
education  has  in  police  work,  and  how 
much  education  a subordinate  officer 
should  have.  l*inally,  the  manner  in 
which  the  education  if  acquired  is  an  im- 
portant variable.  Griffin  did  not  stipulate 
whether  officers  received  college  level 
education  on  a full-time  or  part-time 
basis.  The  part-time  night  program, 
especially  if  undertaken  in  conjunction 
with  a full-time  job,  makes  particular 
demands  on  a student,  different  from  the 
experience  related  to  full-time  resident 
student  status. 

These  are  some  of  the  elements  which 
limit  the  ability  of  researchers  to  make 
pneral  statements  about  the  predictable 
impact  of  college  education  on  police  of- 
ficer performance.  Griffin  has  taken  one 
sample  and  conducted  a statistically 
valid  study.  His  findings  are  appropriate- 
ly qualified,  and  the  entire  research  pro- 
ject is  clearly  delineated.  Further 
research  is  needed  on  this  subject,  but 
Griffin’s  project  is  a valuable  addition  to 
study  on  the  important  subject  of  police 
performance  and  education. 

—EDWARD  F.  LAVALLEE 
Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Chief 
Newport.  R.L.  PoUce  Department 


Searches  of  car  trunks  limited 
in  new  Supreme  Court  decision 
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could  not  be  used  as  admissible  evidence 
in  court. 

Stewart  said  a “search  incident  to  the 
arrest"  is  permitted  under  the  Fourth 
Amendment,  which  prohibits  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures.  The  area 
permitted  to  be  searched  was  defined  by 
Justice  Stewart  as  the  portion  of  the  car 
“within  the  immediate  control  of  the 
arrestee.”  That  area  ie  fhA 


ger  compartment,  according  to  the  deci- 
sion. 

The  fact  that  both  decisions  might 
appear  to  be  leading  in  contradictory 
directions  was  not  lost  on  several  of  the 
justices.  Justice  Stevens  wrote  that  the 
Court  had  reached  “the  curious  con- 
clusion that  a citizen  has  a greater  privacy 
interest  in  a package  of  marijuana  en- 
dosed  in  a plastic  wrapper  than  in  the 
pocket  of  a leather  jacket.’ 


Supreme  Court  Briefs. . . 
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formed  the  other  officer  of  the  bu^lary 
and  proceeded  to  preserve  the  evidence  of 
the  crime,  which  included  some  merchan- 
dise which  had  been  removed  from  the 
store  but  left  behind  at  the  crime  scene. 

Shortly  after  receiving  the  call  from 
Officer  Ellison,  the  second  officer  ob- 
served two  suspects  walking  together 
not  far  from  the  crime  scene.  Upon 
seeing  the  officer  the  two  men  took  off 
in  opposite  directions.  The  officer  gave 
chase  afer  one  of  them  and  after  twice 
losing  sight  of  the  suspect  caught  him. 
During  the  course  of  the  chase  the  sus- 
pect dropped  a gym  bag  and  a police 
band  radio. 

Upon  being  taken  into  custody,  the 
officer  look  the  suspect  to  the  crime 
scene  for  Officer  Ellison’s  identification. 
Because  of  poor  lighting  conditions,  she 
was  unable  to  make  a positive  identifica- 
tion but  did  indicate  that  the  suspect  was 
of  the  same  height  and  weight,  and 
dressed  like  one  of  the  men  she  had  ob- 
served earlier. 

The  suspect  was  indicted  for  third-de- 
gree burglary  of  the  hardware  store.  He 
was  also  charged  with  being  a persistent 
felony  offender  in  violation  of  Ky.  Rev. 
Stat.  532.080,  since  he  had  previously 
been  convicted  of  other  felonies.  At  his 
trial  the  prosecution  rested  its  case  after 
calling  the  officers  involved  and  the 
owner  of  the  hardware  store. 

At  the  point  the  trial  judge  held  a con- 
ference with  the  prosecuting  and  defense 
counsel,  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  jury, 
to  determine  if  the  defendant  would 
testify  and  if  his  prior  convictions  would 
be  admissible  to  impeach  the  defendant’s 
testimony  if  he  did  testify. 

After  consulting  with  his  attorney,  the 
defendant  told  the  court  that  he  did  not 
want  to  testify.  When  the  conference  was 
over  the  defense  counsel  asked  the  trial 
judge  to  instruct  the  jury  that;  “The  de- 
fendant is  not  compelled  to  testify  and 


the  fact  that  he  does  not  cannot  be  used 
as  an  inference  of  guilt  and  should  not 
prejudice  him  in  any  way.” 

The  trial  judge  refused  to  give  that  in- 
struction to  the  jury.  After  hearing 
closing  statements,  the  jury  found  the  de 
fendant  guilty  of  the  burglary  and  recom 
mended  a sentence  of  two  years.  The  pro 
secutor  then  presented  evidence  of  pre 
vious  felony  convictions  during  the  re 
cidivist  phase  of  the  trial,  while  the  de- 
fense presented  no  evidence.  The  jury 
found  the  defendant  guilty  as  “a  persis- 
tent offender”  and  sentenced  him  to  the 
maximum  term  of  20  years  in  prison. 

The  Kentucky  Supreme  Court  af- 
firmed the  decision  of  the  trial  court 
noting  that  Kentucky  Revised  Statute 
421.225  specifically  provides  that  where 
a defendant  does  not  testify  “his  failure 
to  do  so  shall  not  be  commented 
upon.  . . ” Kentucky’s  highest  court  read 
that  section  of  the  statute  as  a prohibi- 
tion on  the  trial  judge  from  making  any 
comment  whatsoever,  even  when  re- 
quested by  the  defendant. 

In  reversing  the  decision  of  the  state 
courts  and  remanding  the  case  for  ftirther 
proceedings,  the  Supreme  Court  noted 
that  case  law  had  established  that  “a  de- 
dendant  must  pay  no  court-imposed  price 
for  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  pri- 
vilege not  to  testify."  Griffin  u.  CoUfor- 
nia,  380  U.S.  609. 

Reducing  the  holding  of  the  court  to 
its  concise  essence  has  come  to  be  the 
hallmark  of  Justice  Stewart’s  writing.  He 
once  more  delighted  lawyers,  students, 
and  lower  court  judges  by  staling  “No 
judge  can  prevent  jurors  from  speculating 
about  why  a defendant  stands  mute  in 
the  face  of  a criminal  accusation,  but  a 
judge  can,  and  must,  if  requested  to  do 
so,  use  the  unique  power  of  the  jury  in- 
struction to  reduce  that  speculation  to  a 
minirnum  - (Carter  v.  Kentucky.  No. 
80-5060.  decision  announced  March  9 
1981.) 


Of  BURDEN’S  BEAT 

By  ORDWAY  P.  BURDEN 
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The  delicate  balance  of  prison 
security  and  prisoner’s  rights 
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runs  afoul  of  the  Eighth  Amendment. 
Other  cases  wth  similar  facts  stand  for 
the  same  propositions.  Corby  v. 
Conboy.iO  *nd  Cambell  v.  flero.u  make 
the  allegation  that  punishment  was 
threatened  or  imposed  for  exercising 
legal  rights,  and  states  a cause  of  action 
under  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  One  can. 
therefore,  see  a pattern  emerging. 
Visualizing  a loss  of  control,  correctional 
authorities  in  New  York,  Virginia  and 
Texas  segregated  and  otherwise  pun- 
ished prisoners  who  attempted  to  use 
legal  means  to  change  the  conditions  of 
their  confinement. 

In  the  tight  confinement  of  the  prison, 
physical  attacks  and  sexual  assaults  by 
inmates  against  other  inmates  are  fre- 
quent. Id  recent  years,  inmates  have 
sought  damages  from  the  prison  ad- 
minstration  for  these  attacks. 

A prisoner  seeking  redress  for  failure 
to  protect  him  from  attack  may  sue  the 
individual  responsible  in  a civil  tort  suit 
for  negligence,  may  use  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  if  the  officer  responsible  is 
employed  by  the  Federal  government,  or, 
in  a proper  case,  may  bring  a section  1983 
action. 

If  the  prisoner  brings  a dsim  based  on 
the  Civil  Rights  Act.  in  which  he  aUeges 
that  failure  to  protect  constitutes  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  in  violation  of 


the  Eighth  Amendment,  or  that  it 
amounts  to  deprivation  of  life,  liberty,  or 
property  without  the  due  process  of  law 
in  violation  of  the  14  th  Amendment,  then 
the  plaintiff-prisoner  must  prove  more 
than  mere  negligence.  He  must 
demonstrate  "egregious  negligence"  by 
prison  officials,  such  as  a pattern  of  at- 
tacks to  which  no  protective  response 
was  made  or  the  knowing  exposure  of  a 
prisoner  to  a dangerous  inmate.’ 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  a 
prison's  first  function  is  to  provide 
security,  and  consequently  there  exists  a 
balancing  test  between  the  guarantee  of 
prisoner’s  constitutional  rights  and  any 
and  all  relevant  security  considerations. 
In  cases  where  there  is  dispute  as  to  the 
veracity  of  claimed  security  considera- 
tions. the  courts  act  as  the  final  arbiter. 
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Boon  or  boondoggle?  New  Jersey  chiefs 
take  Attorney  General’s  task  force  to  task 

for  a j.,eawr  involvement  by  the  state  in  local  US^maTr, 

Poito‘co''nrentd?h»,®'’'"'’''‘‘"  Association  of  Chief,  of 

I 1 that  provisions  in  the  report  would  allow  the  Attorney  General  to 
dictate  the  total  operation  of  all  local  poUce  departments.  It  would,  they  .slid  give  him 

patrol  ca"  o„lrbeTang:L‘"'  " 

himself  and  the  report  in  an  adversary  position  im- 
me^ately  by  first  perrnittmg  a copy  of  the  then  confidential  report  to  given  to  a 
poht  cal  associate  who  leaked  it  to  the  press.  ” said  the  Passaic  Townshiplfef  who  is 

Neither  individual  pohee  chiefs  nor  the  state  association  were  ever  consulted  in  the 
preparafion  of  this  report."  Runyon  said.  "The  first  inkling  we  Td  of  wll^l  R 

newspapers.  Opposition  from  many  fronts  began 

Wedidnthearfromhimuntilwetooktheoffensiveanddrewsupportfromvirtoal- 

y sclent  of  local  government  in  the  state.  ' he  said.  ' FinaHy.  a "Tti  "7al, 
held  With  the  Attorney  General  and  began  with  a tirade  by  him  agaLt  us  forloing 
reminded  that  it  was  his  people  who  first  leaked  the  report  t^the 

Hu^vonVaid'  -""rTT'  ^ first  substantial  posiUve  result. 

toa^wooM  d I Attorney  General  agreed  to  establish  a commit^. 

New  Jersey  *^"dards  for  law  enforcement  operaUon  in 

T ‘^"nn'^ry  to  have  such  a set  of  guidelines 

We  were  ultimately  forced  logo  ahead  on  our  own  because  the  Attorney  General  went 
w finding  a city  to  locate  his  Urban  Task  Force 
This  task  force.  Runyon  continued,  "wus  one  of  the  prime  points  of  contenUon  in 

Se  au 

wJhlv  vf  h?  J K • ^ ® Attorney  General  also  only  wanted  his  men  in  a 

bgWy  visible  downtown  business  location  and  not  in  the  high  crime  areas  where  the 
help  was  really  needed.  The  entire  push  was  seen  by  almost  aU  viewers  as  simply  a 
f exposure  for  an  Attorney  General  who  was  about  tor^n 

an^d^^Iare  his  candidacy  for  governor  (. . .which  actuaUy  happened  only  a few  ^s 

Runyon  conUnued;  "The  New  Jersey  State  Police  could  best  perform  . morecriUeal 
tonetjon  by  re^imng  available  for  emergency  needs  as  they  have  in  the  past.  “The 
State  Pobce  should  be  viewed  in  the  role  of  highway  safety  and  spedalizatioii, 
TheMetroTask  Force  concept  diverts  from  the  specialized  field  and  pUe«  the®  in 
a hne  police  function.  The  day-Uvday  patroling  of  the  city  street  should  remain  with 
local  law  enforcement.  In  the  event  of  a disorder,  riot.  etc.  a highly  trained  specialbed 
State  Pohee  Task  Force  should  then  be  called  in  to  assist  at  that  point,  Tlw  New 
exception  to  this  recent  plan  from  the  Attorney  General’s  office  of 
the  Metro  Task  Force  for  it  simply  displays  that  the  State  Police  are  pUying  their 
trump  card  on  a day-to-day  basis  and  will  virtually  have  nothing  to  fall  hack  on  in  the 
event  of  a major  confrontation.  It  would  appear  now  our  next  move  would  be  that  the 
National  Guard  would  have  to  be  called  in  for  the  specialized  support  services  The 
New  Jersey  chiefs  identify  the  role  of  the  State  Police  in  those  specialized  arm  of 
torensics.  statewide  narcotic  operations,  arson  investigations,  U.C.R.  and  the  (ike 
These  speciabzed  services  take  highly  trained  expert  personnel  and  technidmis  to 
provide  quabty  service  and  assistance  to  local  law  enforcement.  When  removing p»- 
sonnei  from  these  areas  into  a line  day-to-day  function,  you  would  be  deleting  the 
cepabibties  of  these  services." 

"M^y  rank  and  file  members  of  the  State  Police  and  Attorney  General’s  office  ex- 
pressed discontent  with  the  Metro  Task  Force  concept.  The  New  Jersey  chiefs  would 
welcome  a collective  approach  to  addressing  the  violent  street  crime  problem  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  with  a cooperative  deployment  of  all  law  enforcement  resoorees 
coupled  with  the  assistance  of  the  state  in  the  area  of  specialized  services 

’The  eWefs  association  will  continue  with  its  efforts  to  develop  and  promote 
statewide  law  enforcement  standards  and  have  pledged  fuU  cooperation  «»d  effort  to 
tost  end.  The  most  important  aspect  of  the  institutional  response  by  the  Attorney 
General  was  that  of  statewide  standards  and  a cooperative  and  coUectiveeffmt  of  all 
segments  of  the  cnnunal  jusUce  system  in  the  fight  against  crime.  This  can  only  take 
place  if  all  se^ents  are  involved  in  the  planningand  implementationof  programs  and 
objectives.  Runyon  said. 

wAjlw  P 'o  Aw  office  at  651  Cotoniat  BoaUuard. 

Westwood  PO.  Washington  Township.  NJ  07675 
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Oiief  of  Police.  The  growing  agricultuz*]  and  industrial 
development  center  of  liberal,  Kanras  in  now  accepting 
applications  for  the  position  of  duef  of  police. 

A baccalaureate  degree  and  live  years  administrative 
experience  in  management  or  a law  enforcement-related 
field  is  preferred;  however,  a combination  of  extensive 
operational  experience  in  law  enforcement,  including 
personnel  administration,  budgeting,  and  management 
tediniques,  will  receive  equal  consideration.  Closing  date 
is  August  15, 1981. 

Salary  is  commensurate  with  qualifications.  Contact 
(send  resume):  Qty  Manager’s  Office.  C3ty  of  Liberal 
P.O.  Box  830,  Uberal.  Kansas  67901. 

Police  Recruits.  The  Qty  of  Tampa  has  immediate 
openinp  for  police  recruits  in  a department  currently 
comprised  of  578  sworn  officers. 

ApplicanU  must  be  U.S.  citizens,  high  school  grad- 
uates or  equivalent,  between  21  and  30  years  of  age.  able 
to  obtain  a Florida  driver’s  license,  suitable  for  police 
wrk  and  able  to  pass  a medical  exam  and  background 
investigation.  No  dosing  date  has  been  seL 

Salary:  $13.923-$19,006.  plus  liberal  benefits  and  20 
year/age  46  retirement.  For  more  details,  contact: 
Tampa  Police  Department,  Personnel  Section,  1710 
l^mpa  Street,  Tampa,  Florida  33602.  (813)  223-8476. 

Qiief  of  Police.  The  Charter  Township  of  Pittsfield  is 
seeking  applicants  for  the  position  of  chief  of  police. 
Pittsfidd  Township  is  a growing  urban  community  of  30 
square  mOes  with  a population  of  13,000,  located  ad- 
jacmt  to  Ann  Arbor.  The  police  department  has  a cur- 
rent budget  of  $320,000  with  seven  fuU-time  and  six 
part-time  officeis,  and  an  office  staff  of  five. 


Candidates  should  have  a broad  law  enforcement 
background  in  all  phases  of  police  administration.  The 
position  requires  strong  leadership,  good  community  re- 
lations. extensive  knowledge  of  modem  police  admini- 
stration and  the  ability  to  innovate  new  programs.  A 
baccalaureate  degree  in  criminal  justice  ora  related  field 
is  required.  Applicants  must  be  certified  or  elipble  for 
certification  under  the  Michigan  Law  Enforcement  Of- 
ficers Training  Council  Act  ot  1965.  Closing  date:  July 
31.  1981. 

Salary  is  $22,000-$25,000,  based  on  qualifications. 
To  apply,  contact  (send  resume):  Jerry  R.  Peer,  Secre- 
tary of  Police  Chief  Search  Committee,  701  West  Ells- 
worth Road,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48104. 


Police  Captain  of  Operations.  Qualified  individuals  are 
sought  to  be  responsible  for  administrative  supervision 
of  commissioned  and  civilian  personnel  in  the  Opera- 
tions Division  of  a major  university  police  department  of 
approximately  50  members,  including  overseeing  crimi- 
nal investigations,  developing  special  orders,  policies  and 
procedures,  overseeing  staff  development,  and  heading 
the  department  in  the  absence  of  the  Chief  of  Security. 

Minimum  qualifications  include  satisfactory  comple- 
tion of  60  college  semester  hours  (90  quarter  hours), 
four  yem'  police  officer  experience,  with  two  years  as  a 
supervisior.  Must  be  certified  as  a peace  officer  by  tbe 
State  of  Oklahoma  Council  on  Law  Enforcement  Ed- 
ucation and  Training  or  must  complete  certification 
within  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  initial  em- 
ployment. Candidates  io  the  final  applicant  pool  will  be 
required  to  submit  a written  concept  paper  expressing 
the  applicant’s  perception  of  this  position  and  three 
recommendations  from  persons  qualified  to  evaluate 


Skating  around 
in  circles? 

Is  your  career  really  rolling  along  or  has  the 
growincT  criminal  justice  information  gap 
stopped  your  forward  progress? 

Law  Enforcement  News  can  put  you  on  the 
right  professional  track.  Every  two  weeks, 
LEN  brings  you  the  latest  information  on 
where  choice  career  opportunities 
lie. . .who’s  in  and  who’s  out. . .what’s 
working  and  what’s  not. . .the  why’s  and 
wherefore’s  of  getting  ahead  in  the  police 
world. 

So  stop  spinning  your  wheels  and 
subscribe  today  to  Law  Enforcement  News 
— the  number  one  newspaper  for  the 
police  professional  who  needs  to  know 
more. . . 


Yes.  Tm  ready  to  roll  with  Law  Enforcement  Hews.  Please 
enter  my  subscription  for; 

□one  year  ($i  4.00)  Done  year  foreign  ($1 9.00) 

□iwo  years  ($26  00)  Dthree  years  ($38.00) 


-Zip- 


Return  with  check  or  money  order  to:  LEN,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York  City,  NY  1 001 9. 


their  work.  Desirable  qualifications  include  a bac- 
calaureate degree  in  police  science,  public  administration 
or  a related  discipline,  previous  managerial  experience, 
public  safety  work  experience  on  a college  campus,  ASIS 
Protection  Professional  Certification  and  ability  to  meet 
standards  for  acceptance  into  the  National  Academy 
program  of  the  FBL  No  closing  date  has  been  set.  The 
salary  ranges  from  $21,000  to  $24,000.  Contact  (send 
resume):  L.D.  Harper,  Chairman,  Police  Captain  Selec- 
tion Committee.  University  of  Oklahoma,  905  Asp 
Street.  Norman,  Oaklaboma  73019. 

Assistant  Professor,  Criminal  Justice.  Bowling  Green 
State  University  seeks  for  September  1981  a Ph.D.  in 
criminal  justice,  or  related  discipline  if  there  is  strong 
evidence  of  commitment  to  and  involvement  in  criminal 
justice  education,  for  a position  teaching  basic  law  en- 
forcement courses  in  a multi-disciplinary  degree  program 
with  over  200  majors.  Field  experience  helpful  but  not 
essential.  Primary  interest  is  in  excellent  teaching,  but 
research/publication  is  one  component  in  possible  future 
tenure  decisions.  Also  involves  advising  and  directing 
internships.  Alternatively,  candidates  not  possessing 
the  terminal  degree  may  qualify  for  a yearly-contract 
position,  non-tenure  track,  in  which  case  significant 
weight  will  be  given  benefits. 

Submit  credentials,  including  transcripts  and  support- 
ing letters  to:  Dr.  Gerald  Rigby,  Director,  Criminal 
Justice  Program,  Bowling  Green  State  University, 
Bowling  Green,  Ohio  43403. 

Security  Branch  Management  Trainees.  A private  se- 
curity company  has  openings  in  the  Northeast  in  a fast- 
paced  training  program  leading  to  branch  manager  po- 
sitions (3rd  level  management). 

This  is  not  an  eotiyJevel  position.  Applicants  must 
have  four  or  more  yean  of  management  experience.  For 
at  least  one  year,  they  must  have  been  responsible  for 
the  performance  of  other  managers  (second  level  man- 
agement). Military  experience  would  qualify  if  the  in- 
dividual held  leadership  positions  as  a junior  officer  at 
the  company  level  or  above.  A college  degree  is  de- 
si^le.  Trainee  wiU  be  expected  to  develop  to  tbe  point 
that  he  can  run  a subsidiary  company,  with  profit  and 
Io®  responsibilities,  within  6 to  18  months.  Must  be 
willing  to  relocate  at  company  expense.  No  closing  date 
has  been  set. 

^ progress  to  mid 

$30,000.  Contact  (send  resume  with  salary  history): 
Branch  Management  Training  Coordinator,.  Suite  120-B 
180  Alien  Road.  Atlanta,  Georgia  30328. 


POLICE  OFFICER 

Boca  Raton,  Florida 

Located  in  the  Fort  Lauderdale/West 
Palm  Beach  metropolitan  area.  Applicant 
must  be  at  least  19  years  of  age,  possess  a 
high  school  diploma  or  acceptable 
G.E.D.,  be  a U.S.  citizen  and  must  pass  a 
written  test,  physical  agility  test,  oral, 
polygraph,  medical  and  psychological 
testing.  Florida  certified  officers  or  indivi- 
duals capable  of  immediate  certification  by 
Florida  standards  and  training  desired. 

Salary  range:  $14,600  to  $21,900.  Start- 
ing salary  commensurate  with  training  and 
experience.  Excellent  fringe  benefits  in- 
cludes educational  salary  incentive  pro- 
gram. Send  resumes  to:  City  of  Boca 
Raton  Personnel  Department,  201  W. 
Palmetto  Park  Road,  Boca  Raton.  Florida 
33432  or  call  (305)  393-7120  for  aj  >lica- 
tion. 


Creative 
Resume 
Associates 

39-39  221  Street  / Bayside,  NY  11361 
(212)  631-8199 

1F-I.LJI  I.  ■■  I.  Ill  TI.  , , 
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AUGUST 


i PoUc*  fUBgeiDMtcr  i Flmrnta  In- 

i’. ilnictor  Coarer.  Pr«»eni«i  by  CUrk  Dnvie 
I & Associale#.  To  be  held  tn  Turlock.  C«. 
! PeetSSOO.  For  further  infoirDstion.  contact: 
Mr.  More  Bradahaw.  Program  Coor- 
• dinator.  Davis  Clark  & Associates.  P.0, 
Box  6S24.  Modesto.  Ca.  95366.  or  phone 
f (2091 577-5020. 

' 17-19.  Police  Execotive  Media  Relaiioas 

I Program.  Presented  by  the  Southwestern 
Legal  Foundation.  For  further  information, 
consult;  Cindie  J.  Burkel,  Southwestern 
Legal  FoundaUon.  P.O.  Box  707.  Richard- 
I eon.  TX  75080. 

17-22.  National  Law  EoforceineDl  Explorer 
. Conference  Presented  by  the  Ohio  StaU 
University  Fee;  »1 10.  For  further  informa- 
tion, contact:  The  National  Law  Enforce- 
ment Explorer  Conference.  Exploring  Divi- 
sion, Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  75261. 

17- December  9.  550-Hour  Basic  Recruit 
Course.  Sponsored  by  Lake  County  Area 
Vocational  Technical  Center.  For  further 
information,  conUct;  Kenneth  A.  Bragg, 
Director.  2001  Kurt  Street.  Eustis.  Floricto 
3272$,  Telephone;  19041 367-8222. 

18- 20,  Planning  & Elxecutioo  of  Undercover 
& Surveillance  Operations  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Highill  IntemaUonal.  To  be 
held  in  AUanU.  CA.  Fee;  3325.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Highill  Interna- 
tional. 49  West  48th  Street.  Suite  1404. 
New  York.  NY  10036.  Telephone  1212) 
777-0003, 

24-25.  Funding  Sonrees  for  Criminal 
Justice  Agencies.  Presented  by  Harper  A 
Row  Criminal  Justice  Media.  To  be  held  in 
Kansas  City.  Missouri.  For  more  details, 
sea  August  12-14. 

24-28.  Law  Eoforcemenl  Photography 
WorkafMjp.  Presented  by  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  To  be  held  in  Rocheater.  N.Y.  For 
further  details.  conUct  Law  Enforcement 
and  Security  Markets.  Eastman  Kodak 
Company.  Dept.  0617-A,  343  State  Street, 
Rochester.  N.Y.  14650. 

24-28.  Commercial  Security  Class.  Spon- 
sored by  the  University  of  Louisville.  Pee: 
3300.  For  further  details,  see:  August 
1114, 


Toor  of  South  America  Presented  by 
CaUlOTnin  State  Univaraity.  Tour  price  (in- 
cluding airfare):  32543  from  Los  Angeles 
(12169  from  Miami).  For  more  informatioft. 
contact:  Profeaaor  Edgar  Smith,  Criminal 
Justice  Department,  California  State 
University.  Los  Angeles.  CA  90032 

9.  HooUge  Negotiation  Workshop  for 
Police.  Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice 
Trainingand  Education  Center.  For  further 
information,  contact:  Fred  Bay.  CJTEC. 
Telephone:  (419)  244-3041. 

13-16.  Basic  Course  in  Crisis  Inierventioa 
Presented  by  Southwestern  Academy  of 
Crisis  Interveners.  For  more  information, 
contact;  Southwestern  Academy  of  Crisis 
Interveners.  8609  Northwest  Plasa  Drive. 
Suite  40-A.  Dallas,  TX  75225,  Telephone; 
(AC  214)  363-4944. 

13-17.  Police  Officer  Survival  Coorae. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
1350.  For  further  details,  contact:  The  Traf- 
fic Institute.  565  Clark  Street.  Evanston. 
IL  60204 


14-18.  Arson  tavestlgatiou  for  Public  Safe- 
ty Ageociee  Seminar.  Presented  by  The  OCTOBER 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee;  3340.  For  further 
details,  see:  September  13-17. 

14-18.  17th  Antitrust  Law  Short  Courw. 

Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact- Cindie  J.  Burkel.  Southwestern  Legal 
Foundation.  P.O.  Box  707.  Richardson  TX 
75080. 


Cbarlaa  V.  Barry.  Dirictor,  P.O.  Box  E. 
Babson  Park.  Masaachusstts  02157. 
Telephone;  (617)  237-4724. 

22- 25.  Puadiug  Sources  for  Law  Enfocce- 
ment  Workshop.  Presented  by  t)»  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be 
held  in  S.  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee;  3225.  F<w 
further  information,  contact:  Director.  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  ManagemUt, 
University  of  North  Florida.  4567  St  Johns 
Bluff  Rd.  South  Jacksonville.  Fla.  32216. 
Telephone;  19041  646-2722. 

23- 25.  Narcotics.  Vice  & Inlelligmce  la- 
vcfltigstioos  Seminar.  Presented  by  Harper 
A Row  Criminol  Justice  Media.  To  be  held 
in  Atlanta,  Georgis.  For  further  informa- 
tion, see;  August  12-14. 

24- 25.  Homicide  Investigation  Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College,  For  further  information, 
contact;  Ms.  Barbara  Nalow,  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  444 
West  56th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
Telephone:  (212)  247-1600  or  247-1606. 


14-24.  Inatruetor  Teehoiquea  Coarse, 
ffresented  by  Lake  County  Area  Vocational 
Technical  Center,  For  further  information, 
see:  August  17-December  9. 

14-25.  Sopervisioo  of  Police  Personnel 
Cour».  Presented  by  the  Traffic  InsUlute. 
Fee;  3500.  For  more  details,  see-  Sent 
13-17. 


25- 29.  Ninth  Annual  Conference  National 
Black  Police  Association.  Presented  by  the 

. NBPA.  To  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C.  For 
further  ioformation.  contact;  Hyatt  Regen- 
cy Washington  on  Capitol  Hill.  <00  New 
Jersey  Avenue.  N.W,.  Washington,  DC 
20001. 

26- 28.  Hostage  Response  for  Law  Enforce- 
menl  Agencies.  Presented  by  Highill  Inter- 
national. To  be  held  in  Atlanta.  GA.  Fee; 
8325.  For  further  information,  see;  August 
18-20 

27- 29.  Asaesment  Center  Methods  Course. 
Presented  by  Theorem  Institute  To  be  held 
in  Phoenix.  AZ,  Tuition;  3360.  For  further 
details,  see:  August  11-13. 

31-Septeraber  3.  27th  Annual  Seminar  A 
Exhibits,  Presented  by  the  AmericanSocie- 
ty  for  Industrial  Security  (ASIS).  For  fur- 
ther details,  contact;  Amwican  Society  for 
Industrial  Security,  2000  K Sueet.  N.W. 
Suite  651.  Washington.  D.C.  Telephone- 
1202)  331-7887. 

31-SepUmbcr  4.  Regional  Police  Firearms 
Instructor  School.  Presented  by  tbs  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association  of  America.  Fee; 
3100.  For  mote  information,  contact;  The 
National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avanue,  N.W 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

SEPTEMBER 

SA.  Mauging  Streaa  Conus.  Pieaentad  by 
Theorem  Inatituta.  To  ba  held  In  San  Joes. 

TVition;  3350.  Foolui  Uiai  details,  see; 
August  11-13. 

5-20.  lOth  Aaaual  Criminal  Joatlee  Sindy 


16- 18.  National  Confercoce.  Presented  by 
The  National  Association  of  Criminal 
Justice  Planners.  To  be  hold  in  San  An- 
tonio, Texas.  For  more  information,  con- 
tact: NACJP.  1012  HlhStreel.  N.W, .Suite 
403.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

17- 19.  Basic  Course  in  Crisis  latervcotion. 
Pre-senled  by  the  Southwestern  Academy 
of  Crisis  interveners.  For  further  informa- 
tion. consult:  Sept.  13-16. 

17-20.  Basic  lovestigative  Hypnosis 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute  Inc.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta. 
GA.  Tuition:  3475.  For  further  informa  tion. 
contact:  Dr  Martin  Reiser.  Law  Enforce- 
ment Hypnosis  Institute.  303  Gretna 
Green  Way,  Los  Angeles.  CA  90049. 

IttvesUgolions  of  Homicide  Seminar. 
Presented  by  Police  Educational  Con- 
sultants. To  be  held  in  Syracuse.  N.Y.  Fee; 
3110.  For  further  details,  contact.  Police 
Educational  Consultants.  2I2Sin^e  Drive; 
North  Syracuse.  NY  13212.  Telephone- 
1316)  458-5247. 

21-23.  Workshop  on  Computer  Crime  In- 
vestigation. Presented  by  Assets  Protec- 
tion Journal.  To  be  held  in  New  York  CSty. 
Fee:  8675.  For  more  details,  contact:  Paul 
Shaw.  Assets  Protection  Journal,  600  Sut- 
ter Street.  Suite  503.  San  Francisco  CA 
94102. 

21-25.  Advanced  Ptrearma  - Field  School 
Course.  Presented  by  Smith  A Wesson 
Afademy  Tuition;  3376.  For  further  infor- 
matioa  see;  August  10-14. 

21-25.  Offices  Safety/Field  Tactics  Train- 
ing Course.  Presented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Canter.  For  fur- 
ther information,  conUcl:  Jack  McArthur. 
Director,  Regional  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing CenUr.  P.O.  Box  4065.  Modesto. 
California  95362.  Telephone:  (209) 
526-2000. 

21-Oetebar  ft  The  Cemmaad  Trai^ag  Pro 
gram.  Preeanted  by  Tha  New  England  In- 
etitule  of  Law  Enforcemant  ManegueBl. 

Fa*  3900.  For  furtbarlnfonoatioD,  contact: 


1-2.  Lcaderahip.  Motivation  And  Produc- 
tivity Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  For  fur- 
ther information,  see;  September  24-25. 

1-3.  White  Collar  Crime  Course.  Presented 
by  the  Theorem  Institute.  Tuition;  3350.  To 
be  held  in  Kansas  City.  MO.  For  further 
details,  consult;  August  11-13. 

S-6.  Police/Commonlty  Relations  Coo- 
fereacc.  To  be  held  in  Toronto.  Canada. 
Sponsored  by  The  Canadian  Council  of 
Christians  and  Jewa  Fee  3215.  For  further 
information,  eee:  Sept.  16-18. 

5-6.  Police  Baton  Course.  Resented  by 
Smith  A Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  3150. 
For  further  information,  see:  August  10-14. 


59  Mfdiroirgal  Death  Invesiig.jor  Train- 
ing t «ur»e  Pce^oted  by  the  Si  I.ouis 
Uiuvereity  School  of  Medicine.  Diviu.m  of 
Forensic  A Environmental  Pntholoi^  Kev 
317,^  For  more  details,  contact  Mary  Fron 
Krnil.  Division  of  Forensic  A Environmen- 
tal Pathology.  St  l.ouis  Univeraity 
Medical  School.  1402  So.  Grand  Blvd..  St 
ixjuia.  MO  63104 

5-9.  Law  EoforcemeM  Photography 
Workshop  Presented  by  F-astman  Kodak 
Company.  Tobo  held  in  Rochestar.  N.Y,  For 
more  details,  sor  August  24-28, 

5l5Scx  Crimes  Coorae.  Preosnlad  by  l^a 
County  Area  Vocational  TeehniesI  Cantar. 

For  more  detaUe.  tee:  August  17-Dscambsr 

9. 

516.  Traffic  and  Traasportatioa  Pi^aiw 
ing  SeMlnar.  Prsssnted  by  lbs  Traffic  In- 
slituU.  Fe*  3650.  For  further  intonnatfon, 
ssaiSepl.  14-18. 

•8.  Campus  Secority  Coarse.  PtsssnUd  by 
Theorem  Initiiule.To  be  held  in  KansaaCi- 
ly.  Tuition:  3360.  for  further  information, 
see;  August  11-13. 

69.  Sex  Crimea  Invatigstion  Workshop. 
Presenlad  by  the  CriminalJusiice  Center  of 
John  Jsy  College  Fee;  390.  For  more 
deUils,  see:  September  24-25, 

12-14.  Police  Juvenile  Progrsnu  Seminar, 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute  Fee; 
3240.  For  moredetails. consult: Sept  13-17, 

1516.  Budget  Development  and  Preernls- 
tioa  Program.  Presented  by  The  New 
England  Institute  of  Uw  Enforcement 
Management,  For  further  details,  tew 
September  21-October  9. 

1622.  Pourteeath  Annual  Crime  School. 
Presented  by  the  Narcotic  Enlnrcemeni  Of- 
ficers Association.  To  be  held  in  Ihllsburg. 
MaesachusetU.  For  further  details,  con- 
sult; Mr.  Joseph  F.  Turlorino.  Annual  Con- 
ference Chairman,  P 0.  Box  554. 
Westbrook.  Connecticut  06498.  Telephone' 
1203)  655-2906. 

19-23.  Hostage  Negotiating  Courae. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
3340.  For  more  information,  eee  Sept. 
1317 

IftNoveraber  13.  School  of  Police  Supervi- 
sioB.  Presented  by  the  SoulhwesUrn  Uw 
Enforcement  Institute.  For  more  deUils. 
see:  August  17-19. 

IftNovember  13.  32n<l  School  of  Police 
Sopervision  Course.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Legal  Foundation.  For  fun 
Iher  details,  see:  August  17-19. 

2622  Police/Mcdis  Relations  Course. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Menagement.  Fee:  3195.  For  more  deUila. 
see:  September  22-25. 


26-30  Advanced  Offlrur  Counw  Prewnted 
In  ihr  RegionaK'rimmal  Justice  Training 
(Vnlcf  For  further  deUliN.  MW  SepU'mlwr 
212s 

26  November  6 Criminal  Inveatig.tiun 
Courar.  I'reiented  by  the  Regional 
Criminal  Justice  Training  Center.  For  fun 
Iher  details,  mw.  September  21-25 

2630.  Street  .Sarvival  Seminar.  Ifresented 
by  the  Hannibal  LsGrangs  College  To  be 
held  in  Hannibal.  Mftsouri.  Few:  345,  Poj 
further  details,  contact;  Robert  Hicka, 
Crimnai  Justice  Department,  Hannibal 
UGrsnge  CoUegs.  Hannibal  No  6340). 


NOVEMBER 


2A.  Sea  CHoiea  lavesligalloo  Seminar, 
f^nied  by  the  Traffic  Inaiitule.  Far 
3350.  For  further  information,  sss-  Sent 
1517,  ^ 

56.  PUesrme  lostructor  Course.  Presented 
by  Smith  A Wesson  Academy.  Tuition; 
3425  For  more  details,  ace:  August  lO-H 

2- 6.  Police  Traffic  Radar  Instructor  Course. 
Presented  by  ThslnaliluUof  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  3226.  For  further 
details,  see-  September  22-25, 

3- 5,  Jail  Adminialration  Couree.  Presented 
by  Theorem  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Washington.  D.C  Tuition:  3350,  For  fur 
ther  details.  »«r  August  I M3. 

56,  Effective  Communclation  (Oral  Skllla) 
Seminar  Prosenied by thcCriminalJuilice 
Center  of  John  JayColloKe  For  more  infor- 
mation,  see  .September  24-25, 

56.  Street  Survival  Seminar.  Spon.vored  hy 
Calibre  Prew.  lnc„  ond  The  Polos  Hills 
Police  Dqiortmem  Fc  840  For  mnn-  m 
formation,  contort  Deputy  Chief  Kd 
NeNon.  Palos  Hills  Police  Deporimcnt. 
8655  W 103rd  Street.  Palos  Hillo,  lU. 
60464  Telephone;  (312)  5962659 

611.  Basic  Course  in  Crisis  inUrvenrrs 
Presented  by  the  Southwestern  Academy 
of  Crisis  Interveners  For  more  deleils.  sir 
Sept,  13-16, 

9-11.  Highway  Capacity  Workshop 
Presented  by  ihr  Traffic  Inslilute  Fee: 
3360-  For  further  information,  sec  .Sept 
13-17. 

620-  Supervisiag  s Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enfarreroent  Program  Courae,  Presented 
by  the  Inatitute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. To  be  Iteld  in  Joekaonvilto.  Fla.  For 
further  Information,  see:  Sept.  22  26 

11-14.  33rd  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Criminology.  To  be 
bald  (n  Washington.  DC  For  further  Infer 
mation.  contact:  Sarah  Hall.  AST,  1314 
Kinnear  Road.  Columbua.  Ohio  43212 


vjdcioi  c,iettnc  IS  m- 

troduemg  a new  series  of  mobUe  and  personal 
communicators  under  its  “MASTR”  label. 

The  mobile  units,  called  "MASTR  Deltas," 
include  110  watts  of  RF  power  from  a broad 
band  amplifier,  wireless  construction  with  compati- 
bility for  either  positive  or  negative  ground  electri- 
cal systems  without  external  converters. 

Options  for  the  Delta  units  include  field-pro- 
grammable tones  for  system  modification,  encode 
or  decode,  public  address  capabilities,  and  four 
channel  search  monitors. 

The  personal  units,  called  “MPXV’  are  available 
in  160,450  and  800  MHz  bands  with  one  to  five 
watt  power  outputs.  The  units  have  single  conver- 
sion capabilities  and  stripline  transmittere  that 
provide  ftilJ  power  over  wide  frequency  ranges. 
Options  available  with  the  personal  units  are  simi- 
lar to  those  available  in  the  Delta  mobile  units. 

For  more  Information  about  the  Master  series 
write  to;  General  Electric  Co.,  Section  H P 0 
Box  4197,  Lynchburg.  VA  24502. 


BNC  connector  and  separate  speaker  wilh  electric 
microphone. 

Options  for  the  unit  include  front-mounted 
touch  tone  pad  assembly,  desktop  charger,  speaker- 
microphone  and  carrying  case. 

For  more  details,  write  to:  Repco  Inc.,  2421 
N.  Orange  Blossom  Trail,  P.O,  Box  7065.  Orlando 
FL  32854. 

BANK  SHOTS.  The  Mosler  Anti-Crime  Bureau  of 
Hamilton.  Ohio  is  offering  a 22-minute.  16mm  film 
entitled  "Safe  Deposit  Security  " for  either  rental  or 
purchase.  Produced  by  Bravo  Productions  Inc., 
this  training  film  includes  reenactments  of 
fraudulent  schemes  related  to  safe  deposit  boxes 
and  violent  methods  for  entering  vaults.  Also  in- 
cluded are  crime  scene  photos  from  recent  safe 
deposit  bo\  crimes  and  discussions  on  proper  pro- 
cedures for  preventing  such  crimes  from  occurring. 

For  additional  information,  contact:  Mosler  Anti- 
Crime  Bureau,  J561  Grand  Boulevard.  Hamilton 
OH  46012. 


ON  THE  AIR.  The  PC  400  Is  an  portable  FM 
two-way  radio  with  public  safety  specifications, 
manufactured  by  Repco  Inc  The  model  Is  available' 
in  450-476  MHz  and  features  single  PC  board 
eonstnictton.  Also  included  as  standard  equipment 
Is  tix-channel  operation,  flex  antenna  with  standard 


HOW  ABOUT  A DATE? 

Whether  you’re  trying  to  publicize  a conference  or 
you’re  looking  around  lor  innovative  police  training. 
LEN's  Upcoming  Events  section  is  the  place  to  be. 

Aw  94»aMmai  wperlmii  every  tout. 
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